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I. Tue New Annuat Rects- 
TER ; or, General Repository of His- 
tory, Politics, and Literature, for 
the Year 1800; to which is prefixed, 
the History of Knowledge, Learning, 
and Taste in Great Britain during 
the Reign of King Charles Il. 
Part Ivth. Large Octavo, very 
thick. Robinsons. 


HE History of Knowledge contains 
biographical particulars of Cow- 
ley, Butler, Ear] of Roscommon, Lord 
Rochester, Duke of Buckingham, Earl 
of Dorset, Edmund Waller, Thomas 
Otway, Mrs. Catherine Phillips, Wy- 
cherly, and Marquis of Newcastle. 
The well drawn character of Cowley 
shall be given from page 14 to 19. 

‘* Abraham Cowley, the last, and 
undoubtedly the best of his class, was 
born in 4618. His father dying*when 
he was young, he was left to the care 
of his mother, who is represented as 
struggling earnestly to procure him a 
literary education : and who, as she 
lived to the age of eighty, had her so- 
licitude rewarded by seeing her son 
both eminent and grateful. He was 
admitted into Westininster school, 
and sovun distinguished there, afford- 
ing such early proofs, not only of ae- 
quired knowledge, but comprehension 
of things, as to more tardy minds 
seems scarcely credible. A volume of 
poems was printed in his thirteenth year, 
containing the History of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, written when ten years 
old, and Constantine and Philetus, 
written two years after. 

He was removed to Cambridge in 
2636, where he continued his studies 
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with great intenseness, for he istsant 
to have written the greater part of his 
Davideis whilst so young a student ; 
a work, of which the materials could 
not have been collected without the 
study of many years, but by a mind 
of the greatest vigor and activity, a 
mind capacious by nature and reple- 
nished by study. In 1643, being 
master of arts, he was, by the preva- 
lence of the parliament, ejected from 
Cambridge, and sheltered himself at 
St. John’sCollege Oxford ; where he 
published a satire called the Puritan 
and Papist, and so distinguished him- 
self by the warmth of his loyalty, and 
the elegance of his conversation, that 
he gained the kindness and confidence 
of those who attended the king. 
About the time when Oxford was 
surrendered to the parliament he fol- 
lowed the queen to Paris, where he 
became secretary to Lord Jermin, and 
was employed in such correspondence 
as the royal cause required, partica- 
larly in cyphering and decyphering 
the letters that passed between the 
king and queen ; an employment of 
the highest confidence and honor. 
Some years afterwards he was sent 
back into England privately, to give 
notice of the posture of things in the 
nation. Soon after his return he was 
seized upon by some messengers of the 
usurping powers, who were sent in 
pursuit of another man, and put into 
confinement ; from which he was not 
released without the security of a 
a thousand pounds, At the Restora- 
tion, after all the diligence of his long 
service, and with consciousness net 
ouly of the merit of his fidelity, but 
the dignisy of great abilities, he na- 
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turally expected ample preferments ; 
but this was a time of such general 
hope, that numbers were inevitably 
disappointed, and Cowley amongst 
the rest, who missed obtaining the 
mastership of the Savoy, which had 
been pfemised him by Charles the Ist 
and Charles tha IId. His desire of 
solitude, (says Spratt) was the only 
thing in his disposition which ever 
ought to have been changed, now re- 
turned yehemently upon him. Weary 
of the vexations of an active condi- 
tien, satiated with the arts of a court 
—which sort of life, though his virtue 
made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
could make it quiet—these were the 
reasons that moved him to follow the 
violent inclination of his own mind, 
which, inthe greatest throng of his 
.fotmer business had still called upon 
him, and represented to him the true 
delights of =litary studies, of tempe- 
rate pleasures, and a moderate téve- 
nue. He retired into Surry; but no 
sooner found an opportunity of be- 
ginning to live indeed, and to enjoy 
himself in security, in the country, 
which he had always fancied above all 
pleasure, than his contentment was 
first broken by sickness, and then by 
death, in the 49th year of his age, at 
the Porch-Honse, Chertsey, 1667. It 
is not strange, that the retreat of a 
man of such abilities, who went away 
unrewarded with preferment, should 
have been ascribed to disgust, not- 
withstanding the representation of his 
biographer : Wood attributes it solely 
to this cause. Yet there remains 
ample testimony, in the juvenile works 
of Cowley, of that innate love of re- 
tirement, which, in all ages, has ad- 
hered closely to those minds most en- 
larged by knowledge, and elevated by 
genius. That disappointments have 
a tendency to increase it cannot be 
denied ; but he himself has left this 
account of his early taste in one of his 
prose essays, ‘* As far as my me- 
mory can return back into my past 
life, before I was capable of guessing 
what the world, or glories, or business 
were, the natural affections of my 
soul gave a secret bent of aversion 
from them: That I was then in the 
same mind as I am now, may appear 
by an ode printed when I was thirteen 
years old. With these affections, and 
my heart wholly set upon letters, I 
went to the university ; but was soon 
torn from thence by that violent pub- 
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lic storm, which would suffer nothing 
to stand as it did, but rooted up every 
plant, from the princely cedar to me 
the hyssop: yet I had as good for- 
tune ascould have befallen me in such 
a tempest ; for I was cast into the fa- 
mily of one of the best princesses in 
the world, in a crowd of ‘good com- 
pany, in business of honourable trust, 
and a daily sight of greatness: yet all 
this was so far from altering my opi- 
nion, that it only added the confirm- 
ation of reason to it; and I could not 
abstain from my school-boy's wish, 
long ago printed: 


« Well,—then I now do plainly see, 
This busie world and I shall ne’er agree. 


*« Not did I purpose to myself any 
other advantage from the Restoration 
than obtaing some convenient retreat : 
nor, by the failure of some supplies 
which I expected, did I quit my de- 
sign. But God laughs at man, who 
says to his soul, take thine ease. I 
met not only with many incumbrances, 
but with as much sickness as would 
have spoiled the happiness of an em- 
peror as well as mine: yet I do nei- 
ther repent nor alter my course.”’"— 
Surely no man was ever better quali- 
fied to estimate and to enjoy the calm 
delights of quiet and retirement than 
Cowley. He was born a poet; he is 
represented to have been of the most 
amiable nature, as possessing great 
integrity, and preserving it in the 
most difficult stations; and he was 
eminently endowed with the requisites 
which he describes as indispensibly 
necessary for men who seek seclusion ; 
* having knowledge enough of the 
word to see the vanity of it, and 
enough virtue to despise all vanity.”’ 
He had a taste for agriculture ; had 
cultivated the study of botany; and, 
to use his own words, ‘* only went out 
of the world as it was man’s, into the 
same world as it was Nature’s, and as 
it was God's.” 

Cowley, like other poets who have 
paid their court to temporary preju- 
dices, has been at one time too much 
praised, and too much neglected at 
another. 

His Miscellanies contain a collection 
of short compositions, with great va- 
riety of style and seutiment, from 
burlesque levity to awful grandeur. 
Such an assemblage of diversified 
beauties no other writer has afforded, 
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His Ode on Wit is without a rival : 
of ali the passages in which poets have 
exemplified their own precepts, none 
will be found’ of greater excellence 
than that in which he condemns the 
exuberance of wit. 

The Chronicle is a composition un- 
rivalled ; such gaiety of fancy, sucha 
succession of images, and such a dance 
of words, it is vain to expect from any 
other author. The moralist, the po- 
litician, and the critic, mingle their 
influence in this airy frolic of genius. 

Of his Anacreontiques, or para- 
phrastic translations of little songs, de- 
dicated to festivity, of which the mo- 
rality is voluptuous, he has given ra- 
ther a pleasing than a faithful re- 
presentasion, having retained their 
sprightliness, but lost their simplicity 

The next class of poems is calied 
The Mistress ; they have all the same 
beauties and faults, and nearly in the 
same proportion, they are written with 
exuberance of wit and copiousness of 
learning ; he is never pathetic, and 
rarely sublime, but always ingenious 
or scientific, either acute or profound. 
One of the severe theologians of that 
time censured him as having published 
a book of profane and lascivious verses. 
From the charge of profaneness the 
constant tenor of. his life, which was 
eminently virtuous, and the tendency 
of his opinions, which discover no ir- 
reverence for religion, must defend 
him. From Donne he learned that 
familiarity with religious images, and 
that light allusion to sacred things, by 
which readers, far short of sanctity, 
ave offended, and which would not 
be borne in the present age, when de- 
votion, not more fervent, is more de- 
licate ; but that the accusation of las- 
Civiousness is unjust, the perusal of 
his works will sufficiently evince. 

In his Pindaric Odes he has given, 
though not the same numbers, the 
same diction to the gentle Anacreon, 
and the tempestuous Pindar. What- 
ever was his subject, he is carried, by 
a‘kind of destiny, to the light and the 
familiar, or to conceits which require 
still more ignoble epithets. Wegthere 
are instances wherein he rises to dig- 
nity truly Pindaric; and, if some de- 
ficiencies of language be forgiven, his 
strains are such as were those of the 
‘Theban bard to his contemporaries. 

The prose of Cowley has never yet 
obtained its due commendation: no 
author kept his verse and prose at a 


greater distance from each other: his 
thoughts are natural, his style has a 
smooth equanimity ; ali is easy with- 
out feebleness, and familiar without 
grossness.. He was, in his own time, 
considered as of unrivalled excellence ; 
and, it may be affirmed, without any 
encomiastic fervour, that his pages are 
embellished with all the ornaments 
which books could supply; that his 
imagination equals his learning ; and, 
had he not been corrupted by the taste 
of the age, posterity would have agreed 
with Milton concerning him, who is 
said to have declared ‘* that the 
three greatest English poets were 
Spencer, Shakspeare, and Cowley.” 

Under the article of British and Fo- 
reign History, we shall insert an extract 
which contains the Siege“ of Seringa- 
patam, the Character ot Tippoo Sultan, 
and the Character of General Wash- 
ington, from page 192 to 197. 

** On the 7d of April the ‘army 
came within sight of Seringapatam, 
and it appeared that Tippoo Sultaun 
had taken post with his infantry close 
under the east aud south faces of the 
fort. At this time, however, he felt 
the difficulty of his situation. Byre- 
ports from his camp, it was under- 
stood that he was extremely dejected 
and undetermined, and that plans of 
defence had been suddenly formed and 
as precipitately abandoned. ’ On the 
sth, the British army, after a short 
march, took. up -its ground opposite 
the west face of the fort of Scringapa- 
tam, at the distance of 3500 yards. On 
the same evening an attack was made 
on the out-posts, and on the 6th the 
most considerable of them were im pos- 
session of the British. 

On the oth of April, general Har- 
ris received a letter from the sultaun, 
in which he declared ** that he ad- 
hered firmly to the treaties, and de- 
manded the reason of the advance of 
the English army, and of the occur- 
rence of hostilities." To this the ge- 
neral briefly replied, by referring to 
the letters which had been addressed 
to the sultaun by the marquis Welles- 
ley upon the subject. Matters from 
this time to the 13th continued ina 
state of mutual preparation, when, 
auddenly, a heavy fire commenced 
from the fort and batteries. In the 
evening of the same day, general 
Floyd’s signal guns were distinctly 
heard, from which it was ascertained 
that he was within two marches of 
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Seringapatam; and as he had ad- 
yanced to. form a junction with the 
Bombay army, it was reasonably con- 
inane it could not be far distant. 
Accordimely, on the succeeding day, 
enerals Floyd and Stuart arrived, and 
ook. their ground in the rear of gene- 
ral Harris's encampment. On the 
16th the Bombay army crossed the 
Cauvery, and m5 a strong position. 
On reconnoitring, it was iound that 
this river, which separated the main 
encampment from the fort of Seringa- 
pata was almost dry, aud that its 
ed was a bare rock. 

Whiic the Bombay army was taking 
Up its ground on the north side of the 
Cauvery, some of the enemy were ob- 
served advancing towards a height neax 
the guined village of Agrarum, situ- 
ated to the west side of the fort. As 
this post was of great importance, it 
was attacked and carried by General 
Stuart, and it was afterwards con- 
nected, by intermediate posts, with the 
main body. On the 22d a spirited 
effort was made by the besieged: the 
Bombay army was attacked at all its 
posts in front by 6000. of the enemy's 
infantry, and Lally's corps of French- 
men, who behaved with their accus- 
tomed gallantry. The attack was, 
however,, repulsed on. all sides, and the 
enemy compelled) to retire with the 
oss of 6 or 700 men, 

Previous to this attack, general 
Harris had received, on the night of 
the 2oth, an overture, of, peace trom 
the sultaun, and at. noon on the 22d 
it was answered by, sending a draft of 
preliminaries, ‘The texms, proposed 
were, ** to cede half his territories in 
perpetuity to the allies; to pay two 
crores of rupees; to renounce the al- 
liance of the French for ever ; to.dis- 
miss every native of France from his 
service ; to receive embassadors from 
each of the allies; and to give as hos- 
tages, four of his sons and four of his 
principal officers.” Tq this proposal 
the sultaun for the present returned no 
answer, 

On the 24th, the enemy’s guns on 
the west face were entirely silenced, 
but they still fired, from two round 
towers ; against them, however, a bat- 
tery was opened, and they also were 
effectually silenced by the 26th. On 
the 28th the sultaun acknowledged the 
receipt of general Harris's proposals, 
and stated, ‘* that the points in ques- 
tion were. weighty and important, and 


without the intervention of embassa- 
dors could not be brought to a con- 
clusion; and. that therefore he was 
about to send. to the general two gen~ 
tlemen, who would explain, themselves 
personally to him.” It has been sup- 
posed that this proposition, on the 
part of the sultaun, was only calcu- 
lated to gain time ; but if we consider 
the nature of the proposed prelimina- 
ries, surely we cannot but regard them 
as ‘* weighty and important ;"* nor, 
at such a crisis, is it easy to. say of 
what advantage the gaining of a little 
time could be to~ the unfortunate 
prince. The most reasonable suppo- 
sition is, therefore, that he. really 
hoped, by negociation, to render the 
British general more propitious, and 
to, obtain terms somewhat less severe 
than those which were proposed. The 
British general, however, apparently 
considering the matter in the former 
light, briefly replied by referting to 
the. terms. forwarded on the aad, as 
the only conditions on which he would 
treat. 

The works being. all completed, on 
the ad of May the British batteries 
began to batter in breach. In the 
course of the day a practicable breach 
was made in the fausse-traye wall ; 
the main rampart was so. much shat- 
tered, that it was expected a little 
more firing would reduce it to a simi+ 
lac state; and, to complete the mis- 
fortune of the besieged, a shot having 
struck their rocket magazine, it blew 
vp with a dreadful explosion. The 
breach being considered as entirely 
practicable, on the evening of the 4th 
the troops destined to storm, consists 
ing of about 4000 men, were stationed 
in the trenches before day-break. The 
assault was led on by general Baird, 
and commenced at one o'clock. In 
six minutes the forlorn hope bad 
reached the summit of the breach, 
where the British colours were in- 
stantly displayed. Ina few minutes 
after, the breach, which was a hun- 
dred feet wide, was crowded with 
men, After a very short conflict the 
paniggpecsres general within the fort 5 
thousands precipitately quitted it, and 
others laid down their arins. 

A flag of truce was soon after sent 
to the palace of the sultaun, offering 
him and his friends protection, pfo- 
vided he instantly surrendered uncon - 
ditionally.; but major Allen, who ex. 
ecuged this commission, did not meet 
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with the sultaun, as he was not in the 
palace. The young princes, however, 
who were in the palace, surrendered 
to general Baird, and were received 
with the strongest assurances of pro- 
tection. After much entreaty, and 
enforced even by threats, the gentle- 
men who had entered the palace were 
informed by the killedar, an officer of 
great trust, that the sultaun was not 
there ; that he had been wounded 
during the assault, and lay in the 
gateway on the north face of the fort. 
‘There, among heaps of slain, the body 
of the unfortunate monarch was found, 
covered with wounds; his eyes were 
yet open, and the body still warm. 
With a Roman spirit, he disdained to 
grace the triumph of his adversaries; 
and he shewed his people, that, in the 
recesses of his palace he did not basely 
shrink from the contest, while they 
were bravely contending on the hat- 
tlement for his authority. 

The character of this extraordinary 
man is differently represented, as op- 
posite parties and interests have touched 
the portrait; while the difference 6f 
manners, the distance of the scene; and 
the obscurity which involves an orieu- 
tal court, renders it almost impossible 
to ascertain the truth, He was born 
about the year 1749, and was in sta- 
ture rather short of the middle size, 
about five feet eight inches. His per- 
son was corpulent, his neck short, and 
his limbs swall, particularly his feet 
and hands. His complexion was 
brown, his eyes large and full, his 
eyebrows small and arched, his nose 
aqualine ; and all agree, that in his 
countenance there was an expression of 
dignity. 

Hyder Ally, conscious of his own 
disadvantages from a neglected edu- 
cation, had been extremely solicitous, 
it is said, for the accomplishment of 
his son. Wehave heard that Tippoo 
read and spoke more than one of the 
European languages. He was fond 
both of reading and writing, and lat- 
terly, it appears, kept a journal of 
every occurrence. In his youth, and 
during the life-time of his father, he 
was held ‘iu universal esteem; but, 
after his accession to the throne, he 
is charged with cruelty and caprice. 
Despotism is undoubtedly a wretched 
corrupter of the human heart; and 
perhaps we form a false estimate when 
we measure the characters of Eastesn 


monarchs-by the principles of civilised 
and Christian states. 

In his dress he was plain, in his 
manners unaffected ; he was fond of 
horsemanship, and all the manly exer- 
cises, and dtspised those who used 
carriages and palanquins. Indeed, in 
most of his habits he appears to have 
been of a severe cast of character; he 
was rigidly exact in the punishment 
of drunkenness, and other vices; his 
religion was tinged with the same cha 
racter, and approached to superstition, 
In his political government he is 
charged with caprice; and yet the 
circumstance which gave most disgust 
to the men of rank, that of raising 
persons from low stations to offices of 
importance, might proceed from the 
laudable desire of promoting and re- 
warding merit. He is supposed lat. 
terly to have acted under the infatu- 
ated persuasion that Seringapatam was 
impregnable; yet it is allowed, that, 
on examining the works on the morn- 
ing of the assault, he was undeceived, 
though he still rejected every idea of 
surrendering his capital. May we not, 
therefore, account tor his conduct, by 
supposing him, from the first, to have 
reconciled himself to the resolution 
of falling under its ruins? 
whole, we must attribute to him the 
character of a great, though, per- 
haps, not of a good prince—a false 
religion, and false notions of human 
rights and liberties, cabnot tail to de. 
prave the heart. 

Thus terminated a war, which, at 
least for the present secures the British 
interests in India from the apprehen- 
sion of a formidable enemy. The 


permanence of our empire there will , 
depend upon causes which we cannot ° 


calculate with exactness; upon the 
genius and talents of some enterprising 
warrior, who shall have address to 
combine and unite the native princes 
in a common cause ; upon the state of 
political affairs at home ; or, perhaps, 
upon the subordination and freedom 
from faction of the British soldiers 
themselves. The time, however, seems 
remote when a change of this kind 
is likely to happen; it will depend 
upon circumstances which no man can 
foresee, whether such a change will 
be for the detriment or advantage of 
Britain. 

The dominions of Tippoo were di- 
vided among the conquerors, admitting 
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on motives of policy, the Mahrattas 
to a share, though they had taken no 
part in the war. Tothe company the 
part allotted was the province of Ca- 
nara, and the districts of Coimbatoor 
and Daraporam, ail the territory be- 
tween the British possessions in the 
Carnatic and those of Malabar, with 
the forts and ports forming the heads 
of all the passes above the Ghouts on 
the Table Land, and the fortress, city, 
and island of Seringapatam. To the 
Nizam were assigned the districts of 
Gooty and Gurrumconda, together 
with a tract of country along the line 
of Chitteldroog, Sera, Nandidroog 
and Colar. To the Mahrattas were 
given Harpouelly, Soonda, Anagoon- 
dy, Chitteldroog, and a part of Bid- 
denore, except the frontier fortresses. 
A descendant of the ancient rajahs of 
Mysore, about 5 years old was sought 
out, and placed upon the throne, un- 
der certain conditionss and the sons 
and relations of Tippoo were removed 
into the Carnatic. , 

If we may make the abrupt transi- 
tion from the eastern to the westeyn 
continent, from scenes of war and de- 
vastation to those of peace and en- 
lightened policy, we shall take a short 
review of the affairs of the United 
States of America during this period. 
We say a short review; for happy, 
truly happy is that country which af- 
fords the tewest materials for the pen 
of the historian. Though the Ame- 
rican republic, however, was happily 
freed from foreign contest and domes- 
tic tumults, it sustained an irreparable 
loss in the death of the venerable 
Washington. This.melancholy event 
took place on the 15th of December, 
1799, and was occasioned by an in- 
flammatory sore throat, the first symp- 
toms of which appeared only three 
days previous to his death. We have 
been not inattentive observers to the 
career of this illustrious man, from 
the period ot his assuming the com- 
mand of the revolutionary army of 
America; and we do not hesitate to 
pronounce him the greatest character 
of modern times; and, perhaps, with 
all the embellishments of fabulous and 
partial histo:ians, there is scarcely one 
im the annals of antiquity that will 
bear a comparison. In him prudence 
was united with vigor; wisdom with 
patriotism ; courage with disinterest- 
edness. If he had ambition, it was 
of the purest kind 5 exempt from that 


selfishness with which this passion is 
too commorly united; and he built 
his fame upon the proudest and most 
solid basis, that of his services to his 
country, and his love of human kind. 
That rare and valuable quality, im- 
properly called common sense, because 
m reality it is the least common, never 
appears to have deserted him, whether 
in council or the field, in the moment 
of depression, or in the still more dan- 
gerous crisis, that of his elevation ; 
and he is one of the very few of whom 
it may be asserted, that he scarcely 
ever said or did a foolish thing. He 
was one of those who are formed by 
Providence to be the founders of em. 
pires; and if we look to second causes 
only, we may venture to affirm, ‘that 
to the talents of Washington, Ame- 
rica is more indebted than to any 
other circumstance for its liberty and 
independence. With probably few 
of the advantages derivable from a re- 
gular and classical education, ‘his elo. 
quence was that of the heart, and ge- 
nerally affected the hearts of those to 
whom it was addressed. Indeed, there 
is perhaps scarcely to be found more 
perfect specimens of pure and genuine 
eloquence than his answer to the pro- 
clamations of general Burgoiyne in 
1777, and his tarewell oration on re- 
signing the presidency of the United 
States. Without methodical and early 
instruction in the modern school of 
tactics, he was enabled to assume the 
command of a great army, and to 
contend, under infinite disadvantages, 
with the first generals of Great Bri- 
tain. Without the regular succession 
of office, and the discipline of diplo-« 
matic science, he was perhaps the 
first statesman of the present age. He 
founded a government, he maintained 
it in external and internal tranquillity, 
and left it in a state of unexampled 
prosperity. 

Mr. Washington commenced his 
military and political career at an 
early period of his life. Before the 
ageof twenty he was appointed a ma- 
jor in the colonial militia of Virginia ; 
rather, we may suppose, from respect 
to his family, which was opulent, than 
from a knowledge of his talents, which 
were untried. On the commencement 
of hostilities between the French and 
English, in the war of 1754, he was 
sent to negociate with the French go- 
vernor of Fort Du Quesne, to ascer® 
tain the boundaries of the colony, 
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which was in fact the cause of the 
dispute. He succeeded in averting 
the invasion for the moment; but, 
hostilities breaking out in the follow- 
ing yéar, he accompanied the unfor- 
tunate general Braddock, as lieute- 
nant-colonel of a provincial corps. It 
is said that Washington conducted 
the retreat with skill, and with the 
same intrepid calmness which distin- 
guished his subsequent conduct. From 
the year 1758, when he quitted the 
service on.account of his health, he 
appears to have lived at his seat of 
Mount Vernon, in the most perfect 
retirement, till the disastrous contest 
took place between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies once more called 
him into action. He was choscn a 
member of the American congress, 
which met at Philadelphia in 1774: 
and was soon after appointed to the 
command of the provincial army. Of 
his great taleuts and consummate 
judgment that desperate and difficult 
contest affords the best proofs; and 
the character of Washington is writ- 
ten by the historian in every detail 
that he has given of the incidentsof the 
war. Yet it is remarkable that such 
was the humanity of this incomparable 
man, that he never could afterwards 
bear to converse on a subject which 
would have administered to the va- 
nity of almost any other individual. 
*¢ Sir,’’ said he one day, toa foreign 
gentleman, ‘ I observe you wish me 
to speak of the war. It is a conver- 
sation I always avoid. I rejoice in 
the establisment of the liberties of 
America ; but the time of the struggle 
was a horrible period, in which the 
best men were compelled to do many 
things repugnant to their nature.” 
At the close of the war he again 
went into retirement; but the disor- 
ders arising from paper currency, and 
an unsettled gevernment, once more 
called forth his attention. When a 
new constitution was framed for the 
United States, he was chosen presi- 
dent. He seems to have accepted it 
rather from necessity than choice ; and 
afterwards to have relinquished the 
honour in compliance with his own 
inclination, when his country seemed 
to have no further claim or call for his 
services. In a word, his conduct ex- 
hibited to the world the character of 
a truly greatand good man—epithets so 


rarely united, that they have almost 
been supposed incompatible. 

Of the nature of the dispute be. 
tween the American and French re- 
publics we have never yet received 
such satisfactory information as to en- 
able us to lay the true state of it 
before the public. The hardships 
on individuals from the search and 
capture of American vessels Were un- 
doubtedly great and cruel; and the 
conduct of the French directory, and 
their minister Talleyrand, in a certain 
mysterious transaction, must be con- 
sidered as infamous, unless it be cleared 
up more to our satisfaction than has 
hitherto been done. Th? conduct of 
the American government, however, 
in this jnstance, has afforded an ex- 
ample gf political wisdom and forbear- 
ance Which rarely occurs on this side 
of the Atlantic. Instead of too hastily 
resenting the insolence and rapacity of 
the French directory, they took ad- 
vantage of the change of government, 
and dispatched an embassy to nego. 
ciate with the first consul. In the 
beginning of March, Mess. Mur- 
ray and Elsworthy, the American 
commissioners, arrived at Paris. The 
adjustment of the question, however, 
appears to have occupied no inconsi- 
derable time, and it was not till the 
goth of September that a treaty of 
peace and amity was signed at Paris, 
We do not know that all the particu- 
Jars of this treaty have as yet been 
made public. The trade of both 
countries is secured, it is said, by it 
on terms of equality; and it is pro- 
vided, that if either party shall be at 
war, and the other at peace, there 
shall be no ‘search of neutral vessels, 
while sailing under convoy. Thus 
the claim is relinquished without agi- 
tating-the question of right ; but in 
the official report of the affairs of 
France, prepared by Regnier, it is 
insinuated that no such right cam 
exist.” 

The remaining contents of the Re- 
gister are made up of the usual arti- 
cles—Principal Qecurrences—Public 
Papeis—Biographical Anccdotes and 
Characters— Manners of Nations— 
Classical and Polite Criticism—Poe- 
try—Domestic and Foreign Litera- 
ture, which includes a cursory survey 
of the leading publications of the 
day. 
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Il. Femare SroGRaPuy; or, 
Memoirs of illustrious and celebrated 
Women of all Ages and Countries, 
alphabetically arranged. By Mary 
Hays. Jn Six Volumes. . Small 
Octave. Phillips. 


‘HE nature of this work will be best 
learnt from the Preface, which 
being of no great length, shall have 
an entire insertion. 

* To give an account, however con- 
cise or general, of every woman who, 
either by her virtues, her talents, or 
the peculiarities of her fortune, has 
rendered herself illustrieus or distin- 
guished, would, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages civil and moral under 
which the sex has laboured, embrace 
an extent, and require sources of in- 
formation, which few Individuals, 
however patient in labour, or indefa- 
tigable in research, could compass or 
command, Yet no character of emi- 
nence will, in the foliowing work, I 
trust, be found omitted, except among 
those who have come nearer to our 
own times; of whom, for reasons un- 
necessary to be detailed, but few have 
been brought forward. 

My pen has been taken up in the 
cause, and for the benefit of my own 
sex. For their improvement, and to 
their entertainment, my labours have 
been devoted. Women, unsophisti- 
cated by the pedantry of the schools, 
read not for dry information, to load 
their memories with uninteresting 
facts, or to make a display of a vain 
erudition. A skeleton biography 
would afford to them but little gra- 
tification: they require pleasure to be 
mingled with instruction, lively images, 
the graces of sentiment, and the polish 
of Janguage. Their understandings 
are principally accessible through their 
affections: they delight in minute de- 
lineation of character; nor must the 
truths which impress them be either 
cold or unadorned. I have at heart 
the happiness of my sex, and their ad- 
vancement in the grarid scale of ra- 
tional and social existence. I per- 
ceive, with mingled concern and,in- 
dignation, the follies and vices by 
which they suffer themselves to be de- 
graded. If, through prudence or po- 
licy, the generous contention between 
the sexes for intellectual’equality must 
be waved, be not, my amiable coun- 
try-women, poorly content with the 


destination of the slaves of an Eastemn 
haram, with whom the season of 
youth forms the whole of life! A wo- 
man who, tothe graces and gentleness 
of her own sex, adds the knowledge 
and fortitude of the other, exhibits the 
most perfect combination of human 
excellence. ‘Let not the cold sarcasms 
of the pedant stifle your generous ar- 
dour in the pursuit of what is praise- 
worthy : substitate, as they fade, for’ 
the evanescent graces of youth, the 
more durable attractions of a culti- 
vated mind—that, to the intoxicating 
homage of admiration and love, vas 
succeed the calmer and not less yrati- 
fying tribute of friendship and esteem. 
To her who, sacrificing at the shrine 
of fashion, wastes her bloom in fri- 
volity ; who, trained but for the pur- 
poses of vanity and voluptuousness, 
and contemning the characteristic de- 
licacy of her sex, dauntless obtrudes 
her charms on the public eye, the jest 
of the licentious, and the contempt of 
the severe ; dreadful must be the ap- 
proach of age, that season of collected 
thought and of repose to the passions, 
that will rob her of her only claim to, 
distinction and regard. 

To excite a worthier emulation, the 
following memorial of those women, 
whose endowments, or whose con- 
duct, have reflected Instré upon the 
sex, is presented more especially to 
the rising generation, who have not 
grown old in folly, whose hearts 
have not been seared by fashion, and 
whose minds prejudice has not yet 
warped. 

Unconnected with any party, and 
disdaining every species of bigotry, I 
have endeavoured, in general, to serve 
the cause of truthand of virtue. Every 
character has been judged upon its own 

rinciples; the reflections, sparingly 

interwoven, have been such as natu-’ 
rally arose out of the subject; nor 
have I ever gone out of my way in tas 
vour of sects or systems, 

For the life of Catherffle II, some 
apology, on account of its dispropor- 
tionate length, is probably due. The 
interesting nature of the subjects it 
embraced, and the copiousness of the 
materials, insensibly fed me beyond 
the purposed limits. ‘The lives of our 
own Elizabeth, of whom English- 
women may justly boast, and of the 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland, het 
rival and sister queen, are also of con- 
siderable length. But let it be re- 
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membered, that the reign of an abso- 
lute monarch is strictly biographical, 
and that the character of the sovereign 
is read in the history of his times, The 
life of Madame de Maintenon, so full 
of amusing anecdote, secures me the 
indulgence of my readers. In that of 
madaine Roland, the progress and 
delineation of a most extraordinary 
and admirable mind, placed in cir- 
cumstances wholly unparalleled, a- 
bounds in so much imstruction, and 
excites so lively an interest, that fur- 
ther to have abridged it would, have 
been almost a crime. 

** By the well-informed critic, it 
may be alledged, that but little new is 
brought forward in this work. Yet 
that novelty is more rare than the vul- 
gar imagine, it is unnecessary to hint 
to the learned. Suffice it to observe, 
that my book is intended for women, 
and not for scholars; that my design 
was, not to surprize by fiction, or to 
astonish by waleant research, but to 
collect aud concentrate, in one inter- 
esting point of view, those engaging 
pictures, instructive narrations, and 
striking circumstances, that may an- 
swer a better purpose than the grati- 
fication of a vain curiosity. 

‘* Inthe progress of my work, I have 
had occasion to feel the truth of an ob- 
servation made by Bayle, That to 
abridge with judgment, is of literary 
labours one of the most difficult. And 
this task is rendered still more arduous 
to a writer who, disdaining mere com- 
pilation is solicitous for uniformity of 
Janguage and sentiment. If, in aim- 
ing at a clear, correct and even har- 
monious style, I have failed of at- 
taining my purpose, I shall receive 
with patience, nay more, with thank- 
fulness, the corrections of the candid 
and experienced critic, whose art I 
equally reverence and esteem. From 
‘such critics, who know how to com- 
pute the labours of the mind, and the 
weariness of a voluminous work, pur- 
sued and @8mpleted whoily without 
assistance, I need not demand allow- 
ances for those smaller defects and er- 
rors which, in papers passing again 
and again through the same hands, it 
would be scarcely possible wholly to 
avoid,”’ 

The first three volumes only shall 
be at present noticed, out of each of 
which a female character shall be ex- 
tracted. — 

Vou. IL, 


M ASTLELL, 

*¢ Mary @stell, the daughter of a 
merchant of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
was born in 1668. The proots of 
acuteness and capacity, which she 
displayed in the early periods of youth, 
attracted the attention of her uncle, a 
clergyman, who requested her pa- 
rents to commit their daughter to his 
charge, and allow him to become her 
preceptor. Under the tuition of this 
gentleman, she acquired the French 
and Latin languages, and made a con- 
siderable progress in logic, philoso- 
phy, and the mathematics. 

‘* In the twentieth year of her age, 
she quitted Newcastle and came to the 
metropolis, where she prosecuted her 
studies with diligence and success. 
During the remainder of her. life, 
which were devoted to literary pur- 
suits, she resided alternately either in 
London or at Chelsea. 

‘*¢ From having experienced in the 
study of letters a fruitful source of ine 
dependent pleasure, she became soli- 
citous to impart to her sex the satis~ 
faction she enjoyed, to raise the ge- 
neral character of women, and. to 
rescue them from ignorance and fri- 
volity. In a defective education, she 
was persuaded, was to be found the 
true cause of those frailties and follies 
absurdly attributed to sex. Under 
these impressions, she wrote and pub- 
lished an anonymous treatise, entitled 
‘* A serious Proposal to the Ladies, for 
the Advancement of their true and 
greatest Interest."". A second part to 
this address was a short time after 
given to the public; ‘* wherein a Me- 
thod is offered for the Improvement 
of their Minds.*’ These productions, 
printed in 12mo, London, 1696, were 
favourably received, and even ap- 

ared to produce an effect on the 
emale character, towards the im- 
provement of which they were di- 
rected, 

‘* A lady of fortune, impressed by 
these publications, proposed to con- 
tribute 10,000]. towards erecting a 
seminary, or college, for the educa- 
tion of young women, and also to 
serve as an asylum for those whom 
misfortune, studious habits, or other 
circumstances, should render desirous 
of retiring from the world. The 
execution of this laudable and Ya- 
tional project was prevented by bi- 
ent ene, from a puerile appre- 
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hension, that its resemblance to con- 
ventual institutions would reflect scan- 
dal upon the Reformation. 

** About thistime, Mr. John Norris 
published his ‘* Practical Discourses 
upon several divine Subjects.” The 
perusal of this performance having 
suggested, to the mind of Mrs. As- 
tell, certain doubts, she stated her ob- 
jections in a letter to the author, of 
whom she requested their solution. 
Several letters having pased between 
them on the subject, Mr. Norris pre- 
vailed with the Jady, on condition that 
her name should be concealed, to con- 
sent to their publication. Two pre- 
faces were prefixed to the work (one 
by each of the writers), which was 
entitled, ** Letters concerning the 
Love of God, between the Author of 
* Proposals to the Ladies,’ and Mr. 
John Norris, wherein his late Dis- 
course, shewing that the Love of God 
ought to be entire and exclusive of all 
other Love, is cleared and justified :* 
published by J. Norris, M.A. rector 
of Bemerton near Sarum; London, 
1695, 8vo. The curiosity of the 
public, defeated Mrs. Astell’s modest 
-desire of concealment ; hier letters at- 
tracted great notice both for their spi- 
rit and style, and procured her credit 
and esteem; in Mr. Norris's preface 
they are complimented in a high strain 
of panegyric. 

*« During the ensuing seven years it 
does not appear that Mrs. Astell re- 
sumed her pen, except in ** A Letter 
to a Lady, written by a Lady,” 1696: 
a humorous essay in defence* of her 
sex. In this period she devoted her- 
self to the prosecution of scientifical 
studies, To preserve herself from the 
interruption of frivolous visits, from 
such persons as relieve themselves from 
the burthen of time unemployed by 
breaking in upon their more rational 
and industrious acquaintance, she was 
accustomed, from her window, jest- 
ingly, to inform intruders, that 
¢ Mrs. A’stell was not at home.” The 
classics next engaged her attention, 
to the perusal of which she diligently 
applied herself. Her favourite authors 
were Xenophon, Plato, Hiecrocles, 
Tully, Seneca, Epictetus, and M. An- 
. toninus. 

** In 1700 she wrote and published 
*¢ Reflections on Marriage,’ in which 
she contended with force and spirit 
for what she conceives to be the pri- 
vileges of her sex, A secent disap- 
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pointment, in a matrimonial engage 
ment, with an eminent clergyman, the 
particulars of which are unknown, 
gave, it is thought, on this occasion, 
a more poignant edge to her satire. 
This production, of course, excited 
opposition and provoked malignity. 
A second edition 8vo. was published 
in 1705, to which was added a pre- 
face, in reply to the objections which 
had been urged. Both the performance 
and the preface were written with 
point and smartness, 

** Polemic controversy now engaged 
her attention, and afforded an exer- 
cise to he: active mind, Inanswer to 
Dr. d*Avenant’s ‘* Moderation a 
Virtue,”” and ‘* Essays on Peace and 
War,” she undertook the defence of 
establishments, in a quarto pamphlet, 
entitled ** Moderation truly stated, 
ora Review of * Moderation a Vir- 
tue; or the occasional Conformist 
justified from the Imputation of Hy- 
pocrisy, &c.”" 1704. This publica- 
tion, which bore hard upon the dis- 
senfers, and proved her acquaintance 
with the religious disputes of the times, 
was traced with little difficulty to the 
author, who obtained the applause of 
the learned prelates whose cause she 
had espoused. Among those by whom 
she was more particularly distin- 

ished, may be named Mr. Henry 

odwell; Dr. Hickes, eminent for 
his learning and knowledge; Dr. 
John Walker, who speaks of her in 
his ** Sufferings of the Clergy ;”” also 
Mr. Evelyn, in his ** Catalogue of 
learned Women.”* Dr. F. Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, in a letter to 
Dr. Smallridge, thus writes: ** About 
a fortnight ago, I.dined with Mrs, 
Astell.. She spoke to me of my ser- 
mon against bishop Hoadley’s.* Mea- 
sures of Submission,’ and desired me 
to print it, hinting that she wished to 
peruse it. I accordingly sent it to her 
on the following day. Yesterday she 
returned it, with a sheet of remarks 
of an extraordinary natd¥e, consider- 
ing they came from the pen of a wa- 
man. Indeed one could not imagine 
them to have been written by a woman, 
&c.—She attacks me home you see, 
and arttully enough, under pretence 
of taking my part against those who 
are in Hoadley’s measures. 1 dread 
toengage her: so I merely wrote a 
general answer, leaving the rest to a 
conterence.”* 


** To a pamphlet entitled ‘* Short 
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Ways,” she replied, 1704, in * A 
fair Way with the Dissenters and 
their Patrons; not written by Mr. 
L——g, or any other furious Jaco- 
bite, whether Clergyman or Layman, 
but by a moderate Person and dutiful 
Subject to the Queen ;’’ London, 4to. 
Before this’ performance had passed 
the press, a new edition of ** Mode- 
ration a Virtue’? was published bY 
Dr. d’Avenant, to which Mrs. Astell 
wrote an immediate answer. In the 
ensuing year she also published a let- 
ter, addressed to a lady of high rank, 
entitled “ The Christian Religion, as 
professed by a daughter of the Church 
of England, &c."’ London, 1705, 
8vo. In this performance she enters 
into a metaphysical disquisition, and 
attacks Mr. Locke on his notion of 
thinking matter. Some remarks are 
added on the sermons of Tillotson. 

‘© The concerns of the church and 
state have, by modern governments, 
been so interwoven, that a connection 
is generally observed between theolo- 
gical and political investigation. Mrs. 
Astell’s next production was, ** An 
impartial Enquiry into the Causes of 
Rebellion and Civil War in this King- 
dom ; in an Examination of Dr. Ken- 
rick’s Sermon, January 30, 1703-4: 
and a Vindication of the Royal Mar- 
tyr:’’ London, 4to. 

“¢ The former periods of her life 
having been thus occupied by litera- 
ture and study, she devoted herself, 
towards its close, to a rigid obser- 
vance of the duties and ceremonials of 
her religion. For some years before 
her death she was accustomed to walk, 
regardless of weather, every Sunday 
from Chelsea to St. Martin’s church, 
to attend the instructions of a favou- 
rite preacher. The bloom of her life 
had been consumed in abstracted pur- 
suits, and in the acquisition of know- 
edge: her heart was pure and her 
manners blameless; her temper gentle, 
her spirits serene and equal, and her 
conversation instructive and animated. 
It was her favourite maxim, that ** a 
Christian ought to be cheerful.” But, 
while indulgent to others, her severity 
towards lierself degenerated into su- 
perstition and scrupulosity: She im- 
posed on herself a severe abstinence, 
miconsistent with the temper of Chris- 
tianity, frequently allowing herself, 
for a considerable time, no other sus- 
tenance than bread and water; and 
rately, at any time, dining till pight. 
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‘¢ Abstinence,”’ she contended, ** was 
the best physic.” Those who in- 
dulged at the table, she believed, must 
be indisposed either for study or de- 
votion. ‘Ihe human mind is prone to 
extremes: temperance, not abstinence, 
is the law of nature ; application, in- 
tense and unremitted, by wasting the 
spirits, exhauts the body and hastens 
its decay. 

** Her death seems to have been oc 
casioned by a cancer in her breast ; @ 
painful and terrible disease, which, 
for some years, she carefully concealed 
even from the most intimate of ‘her 
friends. It is not improbable that 
this disorder originated in a severe 
and sedentary life, by which the blood 
is impoverished, and the system debi- 
litated. The symptoms at length be~ 
coming alarming, ‘she requested the 
advice of Mr. Johnson, a gentleman 
eminent for his surgical skill, who 
hinted the necessity of amputation. 
Without appearing in any degree in- 
timidated, she immediately consented 
to the operation, entreating only that 
it might be performed in the most 
private manner, and scarcely allowing 
the presence of the requisite assistants. 
She refused, on this trying occasion, 
either to be held or to have her hands 
confined, and submitted herself to the 
operator without shrinking ; nor dure 
ing her sufferings did a complaint ora 
sigh escape her. Through the whole 
of her subsequent confinement, she 
displayed the same fortitude and pa- 
tience. Her friends, trusting that the 
disorder was eradicated, flattered them- 
selves with the hope of her recovery ; 
but her blood was contaminated, and 
her constitution impaired. She con- 
tinued to languish for some time, 
while her strength gradually declined. 
As she perceived her dissolution draw 
near, she gave orders for her cof- 
fin and shroud to be placed near her 
bed, as a memento of her approaching 
fate. Occupied entirely by her devo- 
tions, for some days previous to her 
death, ‘she refused to admit to her 
chamber even her most intimate friends, 
lest they should discompose the sere« 
nity of her mind. She expired May 
1ith, 1731, and was interred at 
Chelsea. 

** Among the most distinguished 
of Mrs. Astell’s friends may be men- 
tioned lady Elizabeth Hastings, and 
lady Catherine Jones; the former of 
these ladies appears to have been, on 
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warious occasions, her munificent pa- 
troness. - 
Biographical Faminium—Ballard’s 
Lives of illustrisus Brisish La- 
dies, Se.” 


ELIZABETH BURNET. 


¢ Elizabeth, eldest dayghter of sir 
Richard Blake, knt. (of an ancient 
and respectable family), and of Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Dr. Bathurst, a 
physician of eminence in London, was 
born November 8th, 1661. At eleven 
years of age she displayed a passion 
for theological enquiries, and read 
with great application the books that 
were put into her hands, which, fall- 
ing short of the vivacity and sublimity 
ef her conceptions, failed to satisfy 
her mind. Her friends, observing the 
effect produced by her studies, checked 
this presage of genius, by discourag- 
ing the confidence of the youthful 
philosopher, in her own penetration 
and powers. 

*s Having been educated in great 

rivacy and retirement, she was, in 
fer eighteenth year, married to Ro- 
bert Berkley, of Spetchley, grand- 
son of sir Robert Berkley, a judge 
during the reign of Charles I. This 
connection was principally effected 
through the influence of Dr. Fell, 
bishop of Oxford, who was guar- 
dian to the young man, and entrusted 
with the care of his education, Dr. 
Fell was accustomed to declare, that 
the most essential service he had ever 
performed for his pupil, was in pro- 
moting his mariage with this lady. 

Elizabeth, on coming into the fa- 
mily of her husband, found his mo- 
ther, a woman of exemplary life, to 
be a zealous member of the church of 
Rome. This circumstance led her to 
attend more particularly to the sub- 
jects in dispute between the Ca- 
tholics and the Reformers, that she 
might the better be enabled to guard 
herself and her husband against the 
arguments and insinuations of the 
Romish clergy. The mother of her 
husband, who was deserving of his 
respect, held great influence over his 
mind; a circumstance which rendered 
Elizabeth, whose penetration and sa- 
gacity were superior to her years, par- 
ticularly careful and delicate to avoid 
any discussions or reflections which 
might tend to produce disgust, disturb 


the family harmony, or wound the 
feelings of either party. The discre- 
tion and ‘good sense with which she 
couducted herself, in a situation thus 
critical, procured her jut admiration, 
and conciliated the esteem of the fa- 
mily of her husband. Her conduct is 
perhaps still more worthy of praise, 
since her moderation originated not 
in indifference to the subjects in dis- 
pute; but while tenacious of her own 
Opinions, she judged properly, that 
their effects upon her character, her 
temper, and her manners, would not 
fail to prove the best recommendation. 
A residence in the country afforded 
her much leisure, which she improved 
by study and by exertions of benevoe 
jence. Books, the offices of devotion, 
the instruction of the poor, and the 
cares of her family, fully occupied 
and divided her time. Beloved and 
respected by all who surrounded her, 
six years thus glided away in studious 
and tranquil retirement. 

** During the reign of James, when 
the apprehensions of the protestants 
received increase, Elizabeth prevailed 
on her husband, after the death of 
Dr. Fell, whose influence, opposed to 
tuat of the relations of Mr. Berkley, 
had hitherto kept him steady to his 
ptinciples, to quit England and pass 
over to Holland. ‘They accordingly 
made the tour of the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces, in which, on account of their 
fainily and connections, they were re- 
ceived with distinguished kindness. 
Letters had, without their knowledge, 
been transmitted to Brussels, Ghent, 
and Liege, and to the Catholics dis- 
persed through the provinces, -1ecom- 
mending Mrs. Berkley more particu- 
larly to their notice as a woman whose 
piety and virtues had, notwithstand- 
ng her errors, almost’entitled her to 
the character of a saint. Atter their 
tou: through the provinces, they fixed 
at the Hague, where, esteemed afid 
caressed by persons of the first ta- 
lents and rank, they continued to re- 
side till the period of the revolution, 
when they returned to their native 
country, and their seat at Spetchley. 

‘* In this retreat Mrs Berkley re- 
sumed her former manner of life, and 
improved hourly in every laudable ac- 
quirement. Her virtues and talents 
procured her the approbation and 
friendship of the most respectable 
persons of the country and times, 
among whom may be named Dr, 
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Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester; 
also the dean of that church, Dr. 
William Talbot, afterwards bishop 
of Durham: Dr. William Lloyd, the 
successor of bishop Stillingfleet, like- 
wise treated her with singular marks 
of attention and respect. In 1693 
she became a widow by the death of 
Mr. Berkley, who was interred with 
his ancestors at Spetchley. 

“¢ During her widowhood, she pro- 
secuted, with a more undivided at- 
tention, her former pursuits and oc- 
cupations, while to the protestant re- 
jations of her deceased husband she 
was a kind and beneficent patroness. 
Her income, which was liberal, and 
managed with strict economy, enabled 
her to gratify the benevolence of her 
heart. She kept at Spetchley an hos- 
pitable table, to which the neigbour- 
ing clergy were more particularly 
welcome: to those whose circum- 
stances were narrow, she made pre- 
sents of books, aud even assisted them 
with loans of money, to be repaid 
when in their power, without taking 
for the debt any security Mr. Berk- 
ley having in his will bequeathed a 
Jarge sum of money, to be raised out 
of his estate, for the erection of an 
hospital at Worcester, his widow did 
all in her power towards its comple- 
tion and establishment ; beside which 
she took upon herself several charges, 
in relation to the affairs of her hus- 
band, beyond what was required of 
her by law, in the payment of debts 
and legacies. Having engaged Mr. 
Berkley, during his life-time, in the 
establishment of schools for the chil- 
dren of the poor, she devoted large 
sums after his decease towards their 
increase and perfection. 

** She had great facility with her 
pen, in which she took delight, and 
which she had early employed in va- 
tious kinds of composition. It was 
during her widowhood that she wrote 
the first sketch of a work, afterwards 
published under the title of ** A Me- 
thod of Devotion.” This perform- 
ance, intended for her own use only, 
consisted of such principles and direc- 
tions as she had adopted as the rules 
of her conduct. She remained a 
widow near seven years, when she 
gave her hand to Gilbert lord bishop 
of Salisbury, to whom she bore two 
children, who died in their infancy. 
The bishop had a family by a former 
matriage, who found in. his second 
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wife an affectionate and exemp! 
mother, and who returned her Rind. 
ness and care in their education with 
that attachment and respect which 
were so justly her due. 

“© The bishop, sensible of her in- 
terest in the welfare of his children, 
and confiding in her integrity and pru- 
dence, left his family, by will, under 
the sole care and authority of their 
step-mother: and further, to prove 
his sense of her value, and his trust in 
the rectitude of her principles, he set- 
tled upon herself, previous to their 
marriage, the whole of her own pro- 
perty and estates, binding himseifto 
consent to whatever disposition of hee 
fortunes she might, at her decease, 
think it just to make. The only use 
which Mrs. Burnet made of this libe- 
rality, after allowing a certain mode« 
rate sum for her board in the family, 
was to extend the circle of her boun- 
ties. Having allotted for her own ex- 
pences a fifth part of her income, 
which she rarely exceeded, she em- 
ployed thejremaining four fifths in acts 
of benevolence and mercy. Beside 
other charities, one hundred children 
were educated at her expence in and 
about Worcester and Salisbury. 

*¢ By her second marriage the circle 
of her acquaintance was necessarily 
enlarged; personsef the first rank and 
merit courted her friendship; while 
she made use of her increasing influ- 
ence and interest to extend her means 
of doing good. Amidst the various 
employments and duties which solici- 
ted and occupied her attention, she 
found leisure to continue the studies 
of her closet; and having completed 
the performance before alluded to- 
suffered heiself to be prevailed upon, 
by the joint solicitations of her hus- 
band and her friends, to consent to its 
publication. ‘The approbation which 
was bestowed upon the work induced 
her, after revising, improving, and 
adding to it from papers in her posses- 
sion, to print a second edition, at her 
own ‘expence, for the purpose of be- 
stowing the copies among those whom 
she thought them likely to benefit or 
instruct. A third edition of this work 
was published after her death, under 
the following title, “* A Method of 
Devotion: or, Rules for holy and 
devout Living ; with Prayers on seve- 
ral Occasions, and Advices and De- 
votions for the Holy Sacrament. Writ- 
ten by Mrs. Burnet, late wife of the 
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right reverend father in God Gilbert 
lord bishop of Sarum, To which is 
added, some account of her life, by 
T. Goodwyn, archdeacon of Oxford, 
Svo. Lond. 1713.”” 

“© A constant journal was kept by 
Mrs. Burnet of her life; every even- 
ing she devoted some time to recollec- 
tion of the past day, with a view of 
avoiding in future any errors into 
which she might have fallen. Though 
without learning, she possessed an 
acute and active mind ; theology con- 
tinued to be her favourite study, to 
which, by the circumstances of the 
times and of her own situation, she 
had been more particularly led. She 
also made some progress in geometry 
and philosophy : but she valued know- 
ledge asa means rather than as an end, 
as it had a tendency to enlarge and 
purify the mind. By the austerities 
of her piety, which was exalted to 
enthusiasm, she injured her constitu- 
tion; but, in her zeal for speculative 
opinions, she never Jost sight ‘of can- 
dour and benevolence: she considered 
the regulation of her conduct and the 
purity of her life as the best evidence 
of the sincerity of her faith. Her ge- 
neial manners were unaffected, cheer- 
ful, and conciliating ; severe to her- 
self and candid to others, Without 
external pretence of ostentation, hu- 
mility, modesty, and kindness, were 
her peculiar characteristics. In what 
was indifferent, she avoided singularity, 
and conformed with moderation and 
simplicity to the customs suited to her 
station and rank. 

*¢ In 1707, her constitution, ori- 
ginally delicate, rapidly declining, 
she was recommended to the Spa for 
the recovery of her health, where she 
appeared in some degree to revive: 
but in January 1708, being seized 
with a pleuritic fever, she sunk under 
it. Her death was resigned as her life 
had been exemplary: she expired on 
the 3d of February, 1708-9, and was 
buried at Spetchley near her first hus- 
band, according to a promise made to 
him during his life." 

Ballard’s Ladies of Great Britain, 
—Biographium Famieteum, &c. 
—Gibbon’s Memoirs of Pious 
Women. 

EMPRESS or RUSSIA. 

Here we shall present the reader 
with an account of the last illness and 
death of Catherine the renowned Em- 


press of Russia,—Her history takes up 


a full half of the second and third Vo- 
lumes. 

* On the fourth day of November, 
1796, the Empres displayed, in what 
was called her /ittle hermitage (a small 
party,) uncommon cheerfulness and 
vivacity. By a vessel from Lubeck 
she had received news of the French, 
under Moreau, having been obliged 
to repass the Rhine. She wrote. on 
this occasion the following humourous 
note to Cobenzel, the Austrian mi- 
nister: ‘* I hasten to inform your ex- 
cellent excellence, that the excellent 
troops of the excellent court have given 
the French an excellent drubbing.” 
She amused herself with rallying and 
laughing at her grand-ecuyer and first 
buffoon: but retircd somewhat earlier 
than usual, assigning as a reason, that 
too’ much laughing had given her 
slight symptoms of the colic. She 
arose the next morning at her accus- 
tonted hour, and transacted business 
with her secretaries: on dismissing 
the last, «he told him to wait in the 
antichamber, whence she would pre- 
sently recal him. ‘The secretary, hav- 
ing waited for some time, and hearing 
no noise in the apartment, began to 
grow uneasy. He at last opened the 
door, and beheld, to his surprize and 
terror, the empress stretched on the 
floor, between the two doors leading 
from the alcove to her closet. She 
was already without sense or motion, 
The secretary, on this spectacle, ran 
tothe favourite, whose apartment was 
above: physicians were sent for, and 
an universal consternation prevailed. 
A mattress was spread near the win- 
dow, on which Catherine was laid: 
bleeding, bathing, and every means 
usually resorted to on such occasions, 
were employed, by which some effect 
seemed to be produced. She was still 
alive, but without any other percep- 
tion motion or sign than the beating 
of her heart. Every one waseager to 
dispatch a messenger to Paul: the 
brother of the favourite wasthe person 
employed in this service. The situa- 
tion of the empress. was, till eleven 
o'clock, her accustomed hour of see- 
ing her family, kept secret from the 
gtand-dukes and from the household : 
every one feared to mention his appre» 
hensions; her death was considered as 
the epoch of some extraordinory revo- 
lution ; the cqurt first, and presently 
the city, were ina state of the most 
alarming agitation, 
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‘The grand-duke was absent on the 
arrival of the messenger: six couriers 
met nearly in the same instant: Paul 
was, with hiscourt, gone a few miles 
to inspect a mill constructed by his 
orders, On receiving the intelligence, 
he appeared to be affected; asked a 
thousand questions, gave instant or- 
ders for his journey, and proceeded 
rapidly to Petersburg; where, arriving 
with his consort at eight in the even- 
ing, he found the palace in confusion. 
The courtiers crowded around him ; 
the favourite, a prey to grief and ter- 
ror, had relinquished the reins of em- 
pire. 
~ Paul, accompanied by his family, 
repaired to the chamber of his mother ; 
who, without shewing any conscious- 
ness, still existed. The young prin- 
¢es and princesses, dissolved in tears, 
formed around their grandmother an 
affecting groupe. The grand-duch- 
esses, the gentlemen and ladies of the 
court, remained through the night 
waiting the last sigh of the empress: 
the following day passed in the same 
anxious solicitude. Catherine, still 
breathing, remained in a kind of le- 
thargy; she even moved one of her 
feet, and pressed the hand of one of 
her women, About ten in the even- 
ing she appeared suddenly to revive ; 
a terrible rattling was heard in her 
throat; the family crowded around 
her ; when, uttering a piercing shriek, 
she expired, thirty-seven hours after 
her first seizure. She betrayed no 
symptom of pain till the moment be- 
‘ore her decease : a prosperous life was 
terminated by a happy death. 

Zuboff, the favourite, was, by this 
event, which hurled him at once from 
the pinnacle of power to» his original 
obscurity, overwhelmed with an un- 
feigned sorrow. The young grand. 
duchesses bewailed in their grandmo-. 
ther the source whence all their plea: 
sures flowed. The ladies and courti- 
ers who had enjoved her private soci- 
ety, and experienced the captivation 
of her manners, paid a tribute of tears 
to her loss: the happy evenings of the 
hermitage, the freedom and pleasure 
which Catherine so well knew how to 
diffuse, were contrasted by them with 
the military constraint and formal eti- 
quette which were likely to succeed. 
The domestics of the empress sincerely 
mguined a good and generous mistress, 
whose mild and equal temper, superi- 
or to petty caprices or sudden gusts of 
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passion, whose noble and dignified 
character, had rendered their services 
equally easy and pleasant. Catherine, 
as the mother of her family and house- 
hold, as the patroness of her court, 
and the benetactress of her’ friends, 
merited the tears that embalmed her 
memory. The changes that followed 
under the administration of her son 
made her still more regretted. 

She still retained, though seventy 
years of age, the vestiges of beauty. 
She was of the middle stature, and, 
carrying her head high, appeared tall: 
her hair was auburn, her eye-brows 
dark, and her eyes blue: her counte- 
nance, though not deficient in expres- 
sion, never betrayed what passed in 
her mind; a mistress of dissimulation 
she knew how to contmand her fea- 
tures. She became. corpulent as she 
advanced in years, yet her carriage 
was graceful and dignified. In pri- 
vate she inspired by her conciliatory 
manners, confidence and good humour 
youth, playfulness, and gaiety ap- 
peared to surround her. But in pub- 
lic, and on proper occasions, she knew 
how to assume the empress, to appear 
*¢ the Semiramis of the North,” and to 
awe by her frowns. Sheusually dres- 
sed in the Russian mode. She wore 
a green gown or vest *, with close 
sleeves reached to the wrist: her hair 
lightly powdered, and flowing upon 
her shoulders, was crowned with a 
small cap covered with diamonds: in 
the latter periods of her life she put on 
a gteat quantity of rouge. In her 
habits and diet she wasstrictly tempe- 
rate: she took alight breakfast, atea 
moderate dinner, and had no supper. 

The estimate of her character must 
be formed from her actions: her reign 
was perhaps for her people rather bril- 
jiant than happy. Within the circle 
of her influence, her government was 
moderate and benign; at a distance, 
terrible and despotic: under the pro- 
tection of her favourites, justice, or- 
det, and law, were sometimes violated, 
and the most odious tyranny practised 
with impunity. Her situation in the 
empire, delicate and often critical, re- 
strained her judgment ; it was by suf- 
fering her power to be abused that 
she was enabled to preserve it; she 
knew how to reward, but dared not 
always punish. 

For bce licentiousness as a woman 
no excuse can be offered; as a sove- 


* Green is the national colour of Russia, 
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reigh shé niust be allowed the title of 
great. If her love of glory too often 
assumed the features of a destructive 
ambition, the praise of an enlightened 
and magnanimous mind cannot be de- 
nied to her. 

*¢ Tt has been well observed, that the 
splendor of her reign, the magnifi- 
cence of her court, her institutions, 
her monuments, and her victories, 
were to Russia what the age of Louis 
XIV. had been to Europe: as an in- 
dividual, the character of Catherine 
had a better title to great. The 
French formed the glory of Louis, 
Catherine that of the Russians: she 
reigned not like him over a polished 
people, nor had she his advantages. 
She had a nation to form, and her 
measures were her own: however de- 
ceived or seduced, she suffered not 
herself to be governed. Humane and 
generous, cheerful and amiable, she 
constituted the happiness of those who 
surrounded her. Her active and regu- 
lar life, her firmness, courage, and 
sobriety, were moral qualities of no 
mean value ; corrupted by prosperity, 
and intoxicated with success, her 
crimes of a darker hue were those of 
her station rather than of her heart. 
"Fhe barbarous: country over which 
she reigned, the grossness of its man- 
ners, and the difficulties with which 
she had to struggle, must not be for- 
gotten in forming an estimate of her 
character. Whatever may have been 
her faults, and doubtless they were 
great, her genius, her talents, her 
courage, and her success, must ever 
entitle her to a high rank among 
those women whose qualities and at- 
tainments have thrown a lustre on 
their sex. 

*¢ She aspired to the character of an 
author, to which by her celebrated 
Instructions for a Code of Laws, her 
dramatic pieces and proverbs, her 
tales and allegories for the improve- 
ment of her grand-children, she is 
justly entitled, Among the produc- 
tions of her pen, her letters to Voltaire 
are accounted the most interesting. 
She composed also for the imperial 
family a plan of education, compiled 
principally from the writings of Locke 
and Rousseau, which reflects infinite 
evedit on her liberality. and discern. 
ment. 

“ There are few reigns more  inte- 
resting than that of Catherine, more 
strictly biographical ; few that involves 
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more important principles; that afford 
a wider scope, or that more forcibly 
tend to awaken reflection. Let this 
be an apology fora diffaseness that 
may seem to form an exception to the 
limits allowed to individuals by the 
nature of the present work.” 
Life of Catherine Il.—Secret Me- 
moir's of the Court of Petersburg, 
Go. &e. 
The three remaining Volumes, shall 
in the next be the subject of conside- 
ration, 
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Ill. 4 Povutar Vrew of the 
Structure and Economy of 
the Human Bopy ; interspersed 
with Reflections, Moral, Practical, 
and Miscellaneous, including Mo- 
dern Discoveries, and designed for 
general Information and Improve- 
ment: To which is annexed, An 
Explanation of Difficult Terms. By 
Jonny Ferruam. Ginger, Bent, 
and Jones. Small Octavo, with an 
elegant Frontispiece. Ts, ~ 


O* this very pleasing and useful 
work, take the following intro- 


ductory paragraph, explanatory of its 
complection and tendency. 

** At the present moment, when 
the sciences in general are cultivated 
with ardour, and whena love of know- 
ledge has taken deep root in every or- 
der of society, it has been suggested, 
that a plain and familiar account of 
the economy and various parts of the 
human body, will not be unaccept- 
able or unuseful. The inclinations, 
or rather the pursuits, of many per- 
sons, debar them from this ample 
field of study, aud such a popular dis- 
play of the science of anatomy will 
Now be attempted, as may inspire a 
relish for those pleasures which the in- 
vestigation of the grandest operations 
of nature must ever afford to the in- 
quisitive mind. 

‘* In elucidating the most striking 
parts of the science, the being and 
perfections of the Deity, will be either 
directly demonstrated or indirectly in- 
ferred. If enough be said, to satisty 
for the present, and stimulate curio. 
sity for a more extensive and deep in- 
vestigation of the study in future, the 
author’s design is accomplished. The 
practical advantages attending such 
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research, both in public and private 
life, cannot be doubted ; and the mind 
by the pursuit may become enlight- 
ened and replenished with those. en- 
larged and liberal ideas, that exalt and 
dignify the human character. 

*¢ Some rays of omnipotence, some 
corruscations, of the ‘* divinity that 
stir within us,’’ shine through our 
frame, which, to understand perfectly 
is worth an age of study—a, century 
of toil. That God is supremely 
good, is proved by the constitution, 
and general tendency of natute; and 
from the dispensations of his provi- 
dence in the moral government of the 
world, What beauty, what simple 
magnificence adornsthe face of nature! 
The earth is filled with inhabitants, 
of species almost infinitely diversified, 
allsusceptible of enjoying, in a greater 
or less degree, what Providence ismost 
ready to impart, namely, happiness, 
Its surface is embellished with a rich 
variety of objects, that please without 
cloying, Above, it is spread a wide 
and beautiful canopy, in which the 
sun moves with, resplendent majesty, 
from whom the moon and. planets 
borrow their milder rays, and where 
ten thousand times ten thousand. far 
distant lights contribute to enliven and 
illustrate the variegated scene, 

‘* Man is evidently placed at the 
head of the inhabitants of this beau- 
teous residence, and, is constitated 
with appetites and passions qualified 
to receive the most delightful, impres- 
sions from the objects that surround 
hin—impressions which should lead 
him to adore the goodness of the great 
First-cause and. Parent of all, and 
enable him to indulge the hope of 
more substantial bliss in. the maturer 
ages of his being. 

«* Every moral duty, may be con- 
scientiously performed: without neg- 
lecting to pay due attention, at the 
same time, to the ordinary affairs of 
life, and occasionally to its innocent 
amusements; the charms of intellec- 
tual gratification, the splendor of the 
fine arts, and the innocent pleasures 
of polished society, An attention to 
some arts.or science, or being habitu- 
ally devoted to some employment, 
useful or ornamental, has a wonder- 
ful effect in strengthening the mind, 
and preserving the very soul in a-state 
of health, 

So many pleasures result, indeed, 
from the acquisition of useful or ele- 
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gant knowledge, that the disposition 
of those who neglect the cultivation of 
their mental faculties is exceedingly 
to be lamented, and they must ever 
remain strangers to the ‘* calm peace,’ 
the ‘* comforts,’’ that wisdom has to 
bestow, who. will not be found 
‘* watching at the doors of her posts !”” 

** Not a few of the sciences. are 
connected together, by a concatena- 
tion or similar effects—in particulars 
anatomy, botany, chemistry, and the 
materia medica, to which may, be ad- 
ded, different branches of natural his- 
tory—sciences, all of which are, be- 
sides, fraught with such objects o 
instruction or amusement, as should 
induce every thinking man, if possi¢ 
ble, to make them objects of his.en- 
quiry. 

“ To deseend to particulars-—the 
study of anatomy may be very pros 
perly recommended as highly import- 
ant to. women; not only to enable 
them to take proper care of their own 
health, but to make them rational su- 
perintendants of their infants, parents, 
and husbands. Till of late yearrs 
women were kept in a state of Tur- 
kish ignorance, as to the objects and 
means of intellectual improvement 5 
every source and channel. of acquiring 
knowledge was obstructed, if not dis- 
countenanced, by fashion, Books of 
science were replete with a. jargon of 
unintelligible terms, by which igno- 
rauce was often mysteriously and 
pompously veiled, and shielded from 
public contempt! but now, by. a hap- 
py revolution in the public taste and 
Judgment, writers offer their discove- 
ries to the, public in distinct termsy 
which every body may understand ; 
technical language is no longer allow- 
ed to supply the place of real. know- 
ledge; and the art of communicating 
instruction, has been carried to the 
greatest perfection. This gradual 
change is all in favour of women. 
Many things which weie formeriy 
thought to be above their comprehen- 
sion, or totally unsuited to their sex, 
have now been found to be perfectly 
within the compass of their abilities, 
and admirably adapted to their pecu- 
liar offices and situations.* 


* A course of lectures on the obstretric 
art, are deliveredin New York, explain- 
ing the anatomical, physiological, and 
practical parts\of midwilery, as far as is 
necessary to enable females to exercise 
~~. profession: with judgment and sci 
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** Among these congenial studies, 
the natural history of our own species 
ought, unquestionably, to take the 
lead ; it isa more interesting subject, 
and presents a more ample field for the 
speculative and practical observations 
of genius, than the natural history of 
other animals; and much more insects, 
spiders, butterflies, and cockle-shells. 

** Our happy, or at least comforta- 
ble, situation in this world, is very 
much dependent on the civilization of 
our mental faculties ; as this is attended 
to, the understanding becomes enlar- 
ged and improved; and on this, every 
man depends for numerous advantages 
in the intercourse of life; and hence 
his apprehension and other powers be- 
come competent to all the duties of 
society, furnishing men with the means 
their necessities require, of advancing 
their fortunes, and providing for their 
families and giving justness of per- 
ception, and accuracy of judgment, in 
all the various demands of a reciprocal 
intercourse. 

** On the cultivation of the mind 
—_ man depends for an adequate 
relish of his enjoyment ; for these give 
him, according to his station, a pro- 
per taste or sensibility of happiness ; 
or, at least, afford him a sentimental 
relish of true pleasure, which is in its 
nature innocent, and opposite to vice, 
and soften and refine his passions so 
as to enable him properly to regulate 
them. In short, upon the due cul- 
ture of the mind, every man depends 
for fixing a principle of virtue in his 
breast, (entwining it, as it were, with 
the fibres of his heare) and for giving 
his nature, originally made for virtu- 
ous use and enjoyment, that feeling 
which may, and should, be impressed 
on all. 

“* Itis a very desirable part of mo- 
ral education, that such a view be 
exhibited of the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame as may be calculated to 
inspire sentiments of veneration and 
love for the supreme Artificer ; and it 
is acircumstance peculiarly happy and 
desirable, when the contemplative 
mind isenabled alternately to associate 
with books, and society, forenlarging 
the capabilities of the mind, and for 
furthering the chaste improvements of 
intellect. Gross, indeed, are all the 


ence ; this establishment (with a lying- 
in-ward) is particularly and exclusively 
devoted to their education. 
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objects of sense compared with such 
sublime pursuits—-pursuits which ex- 
alt, and really enable human nature, 
and which should be sedulously explo- 
red by every young observer. Zeal, 
an eager desire for improvement, and 
an attentive investigation, speedily 
surmount little difficulties, and, per- 
haps, unfold abilities highly valuable 
to the possessor.”* 

Asa specimen of his illustration of 
the brain, glands, &c. we insert the 
following extract ; 

‘¢ The brain appears to be the prin- 
cipal gland in the human body ;—one 
of its properties is to secrete a liquor 
which, by means of the nerves, is con- 
sidered as the impulsive cause of all 
motion and sensation. The brain is 
generally divided into two parts, the 
cerebrum and cerebellum; trom both 
of which issue certain cords, or ropey 
substances, called nerves. All the 
small cords, are distributed about the 
head, but the large one, called medul- 
la spinalis, proceeds through a cavity 
in the bones, and, as from a store- 
house, supplies all the body with 
nerves. ‘The nerves, as to their struc- 
ture and appearance, are fibrous sub- 
stances:—towards their extremities, 
branching off into innumerable parti- 
tions to every part of the body. The 
nerves are the grand organs both of 
motion and sensation. 

‘¢ The large congeries of nerves that 
proceed from the spinal marrow are 
generally covered with thick coats, 
which serve for their defence. A very 
plain and simple experiment may suf- 
fice toshow some of the principal uses 
to which the nerves dre applied; di- 
vide the nerves that go to the hind leg 
of a frog, and it will render the ani- 
mal incapable of the least sensation in 
the muscles: nor will it be able to 
move that limb, although the circula- 
tion be not thereby impeded, but still 
goes on as before. We may consider 
the nerves’ therefore, as conducive to 
two primary purposes; first, that of 
rendering the conscious faculty sensi- 
ble of any injury done to the body, and 
secondly of being themselves subser- 
vient to the motions of the body. 

‘6 In consequence of the violent 
motion constantly carried on in the 
vessels, the fluid part will be continu- 
ally subject to waste, and the solids 
have a tendency to decay by the per 
petual friction that arises ; some means 
must therefore be adopted for renew- 
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ing those parts,—this nature has pro- 
vided for by the food we take for sus- 
tenance, whick being received into the 
body undergoes an operation, which 
assimulates it to the system. Even in 
those animals that <ierive their support 
from the surrounding element the 
nourishment is not imbibed by pores, 
as in the case of vegetables, but is first 
taken into the stomach. 

*¢ The mannet in which the food is 
assimulated, will be spoken of here- 
after; it doubtless undergoes a sort of 
trituration in the stomach, and be- 
comes mixed with several fluids, as the 
bile, saliva, &c. It i§ also assisted in 
this operation, by the animal heat. It 
is further evident that the unprofitable 
noxious parts of our aliment must be 
carried off, and this is done by perspi- 
ration, &c, 

** To tacilitate the motion of the 
parts of the body on one another, they 
are provided with an adipose or fatty 
membrane called the cellular substance 
and the skin over this is extremely sen- 
sible, so as to give warning of dan- 
ger, yet not of so great sensibility as 
to occasion pain. It is also covered 
with a cuticle which is very thin and 
deprived of the power of sensation. It 
may be observed here also, that all 
animals being subject to decay, it be- 
comes necessary that means be fur- 
nished for their reproduction and this 
we sce provided for, by the contri- 
vance of nature. 

“* Anatomy, in the thedry of it, 
especially when joined by physiology 
can seldom fail to excite the curiosity 
of persons of taste, asa branch of phy- 
losophy, since if it affords gratification 
to acquire some insight into the struc- 
ture of the body, it is certainly more 
so, to trace all the latent. springs, 
which give life, vigour and motion to 
the machine, and to observe the admi- 
rable mechanism, by which so many 
different functions are executed, The 
most renowned philosophers before the 
Christian era, even from the slight 
acquaintance they had with the struc- 
ture of animals, expressed their firm 
conviction, of the existence and attri- 
butes of a deity, more from this con- 
sideration than from any thing else 
around them. Let your soul, says 
Antoninus, (the pagan philosopher) 
receive the deity, as your corporeal 
frame does the air; for the influences 
of the one, are no Jess vital than the 
other; this intimate correspondence is 


very practicable, for there is an om- 
Ripresent spirit, which lies as open and 
peéivious to your mind, as the air you 
breathe does to your lungs; but then 
you must remember to be disposed to 
draw it. 

** The study and observation there- 
fore of anatomical facts, will lead to 
the best purposes. It will excite ad- 
miration of, and gratitude to, the su- 
preme Author of our being: it will 
create an enthusiastical, yet rational 
desire, to live again, with more ex- 
panded faculties—and gift us with the 
means of comprehending the whole 
plan of the beneficent author of na- 
ture, in so forming the universe, and 
regularly directing all its operations. 
It will lay a foundation for acquiring 
such a knowledge of our physical tem- 
perament, and of the various medicines 
adapted to it by nature and art, as 
will constitute us more unerring guar- 
dians of our own health and happiness ; 
an art in some degree indispensible as 
the author of the Spectator observes, 
for every one to learn. 

‘* Man indeed of all animals, is pos- 
sessed with the greatest facilities of 
accommodating his constitution to all 
seasons and climates: from thence it 
seems not unfair to conclude, that 
most of our diseases are brought on 
by a careless or imprudent manage- 
ment of ourselves; and our progres- 
sion in the knowledge of natural and 
artificial remedies will of necessity 
keep pace with our knowledge in ana- 
tomy, and the law, of the animal 
ceconomy—thus the seed of disease 
may be discovered, and destroyed ere 
it has time to take root. 

*¢ In fine, on this science, the inte- 
rests of society are immediate and 
strong. 

‘¢ In the ensuing chapters, it is in- 
tended to trace the operations of na- 
ture, through the intricate labyrinth 
of mat, the most sublime and com- 
plicated being, in the visible produc- 
tions of the Almighty— 

«¢ Let us then proceed to observe, 
as Garth, beautifully expands the 
idea: 


« How she unfolds, the faint, the dawn- 
ing strife 

Of infant atoms kindling into life ; 

How ductile matter now meenders takes 

And slender trains of twisting fibres 
makes [tone 

And how the viscous secks the closer 

By just degrees to harden into bone; 


es 
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While the more loose, flow from the 
vital urn 

And in full tide of purple streams return; 

How lambent flames from lile’s bright 
lamp arise, 


And dart in emanations through the 
eyes; 

How from each sluice a gentle torrent 
pours 

Toslake a feverish heat with ambient 
showers. 


Whence: their mechanic powers, the 
spirits claim 

How great their force, how delicate 
their frame 

How the same nerves are fashion’d to 
sustain 

The greatest pleasure and the greatest 
pain, 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in silver currents 
run, 

How the dim speck of entity began 

}? exert its primo-genial heat, and 
stretch to man.” 


** God of perfection! How bene- 
‘yolently hast thou displayed thyself 
in man!—Behold the human body! 
that fair investiture of all that is most 
beauteous.—Unity in variety | Variety 
in unity! What elegance, what pro- 
priety, what symmetry through all 
the forms, all the members! How im- 
perceptible, how infinite are the gra- 
dations that constitute this beauteous 
whole.* 

A still further Illustration of the 
Human Body, will be found in his 
account of the Thorax, the seat of the 
HeartT.— 

** The cavity of the thorax, or chest, 
is that cavity which extends from the 
lower part of the neck to the dia- 
phragm, and includes those vital or- 
gans—the heart, lungs, trachea or 
windpipe, and cesophagus or gullet. 
It is formed by the ribs and vertebra 
of the back, covered with muscles and 
the common integuments, and before 
by the glandular bodies called breasts, 
The muscular fibres between the ribs 
are called intercostal muscles, from 
their situation, The breasts are two 
large conglomerate glands, mixed 
with adipose membrane, that is made 
up of many small distinct glands, in 
which the milk is secreted from the 
ends of the arteries, The excretory 
ducts of these glands uniting as they 
approach the nipple, form about a 


* Holcroft’s Lavater, 8yvo, 
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dozen milky tabes, which open at its 
top ; they are capable of distensicn or 
contraction, but are moderately cor- 
rugated, to prevent an involuntary 
flow of milk, unless the distending 
ferce from accumulation be too great. 
The operation of suction depends on 
the principles of the ‘air-pump, and 
the flow of milk through the lacti- 
ferous tubes is facilitated from their 
being stretched out. Milk is com- 
posed of oil, mucilage, and water, 
and a considerable quantity of sugar. 

«© The thorax is every where lined 
with a membrane of a firm texture, 
called the pleura, composed of two 
distinct portions or bags, which join- 
ing literally, form a septum called 
mediastinum, which divides the cavity 
into two parts, and is attached behind 
to the vertebra, and before to the 
sternum. The lamine which form 
this septum are separated at the lower 
part to accommodate the heart, and 
at the upper part, to receive between 
them the thymus. The pleura, like 
all membranes lining cavities, is sup- 
plied with moisture, which prevents 
adhesions, which, when in too great 
quantity, or not properly carried off, 
accumulates, and produce the hy- 
drops pectoris. 

** The mediastinum, by dividing 
the breast, prevents the compress of 
the lungs when we lie on one side, and 
consequentially contributes to free re- 
spiration, when any pressure inyades, 
If a sword passes the ribs into the ca- 
vity of the thorax, the lungs on that 
side cease to act, because the air ad- 
mitted by the wound prevents the di- 
latation of that lobe, while the other 
lobe, which the mediastinum separates, 
remains unhurt, and performs its usual 
functions. 

** The thymus is a glandular sub- 
stance, whose use is not perfectly 
known, not having an excretory duct. 
It is oblong, larger in the foetus, 
and children, than in adults, and is 
nearly effaced in some old subjects. 
Its situation is the upper part of the 
thorax, 

‘© A fleshy and membranous sep- 
tum, called the diaphragm or midriff, 
parts the cavity of the thorax from 
the cavity of tie belly. This midriff 
is, like the heart, in constant action, 
but its motion is about one fourth 
less. It is a muscle both of voluntary 
and involuntary action. Being com- 
posed mostly of muscular fibres, it 
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may class with the muscles. Its 
middle part is tendinous, and it is co- 
vered by the pleura above, and «by 
the peritynium below. It may be 
easily seen in the animal as suspended 
in a butcher’s shop, running then ho- 
rizontally across the cavity of the 
body, and commonly called the skirt. 
It is a chief agent in respiration ; 
when its fibres contract, its convex 
side towaids the thorax becomes flat, 
and by thus increasing the cavity, al- 
lows a complete dilata' ion of the lungs, 
by the air filling them in respiration. 
The fibres of the diaphragm then re- 
lax, and the cavity. being diminished, 
the air is driven out, and this is 
termed expiration. The diaphragm 
acts in assisting various efforts of 
nature; and coughine, sneezing, 
speaking, gaping, and sighing, could 
not take place without its assistance. 

“© The trachea, or windpipe, is 
that cartilaginous and membranous 
canal through which the air is con- 
veyed to the lungs. Five cartilages 
form its upper part, which is called 
the larynx ; the first of these is placed 
over the glottis or mouth of the la- 
rynx, and is called epiglottis, which 
closes the passage to the lungs when 
we swallow. The fore-part of the 
larynx is formed by two cartilages, 
called thyroid or scutiform, and .cri- 
coid or annular ; both may be felt un- 
der the skin at the fore part of the 
throat; the convexity of the thyroid 
forms a visible eminence, called Po- 
mum Adami, larger in males than in 
females. ‘Fhese cartilages, with the 
assistance of several muscles, dilate 
and contract the larynx, and perform 
that variety of motion, which point it 
out as the principal organ of the voice ; 
for when the air passes through a 
wound in the trachea it produces no 
sound. 

** From the larynx, the canal be- 
gins to take the name of trachea, and 
extends from thence as far as the third 
or fourth vertebrz of the back, where 
it divides into two branches, the right 
and left bronchial tubes, which ramify 
through their respective lobes of the 
lungs. 

‘* The lungs fill the greater part of 
the cavity of the breast, are of a soft 
and spongy nature, and divide into 
two lobes, separated by the medias- 
tinum, and externally covered by the 
pleura, Each is divided into lesser 
en. commonly three on the right, 
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and two on the left. The ramifica- 
tions of the bronchi, becoming more 
and more minute, at Jength end in the 
cellular spaces which form the greater 
part of the lungs, and readily commu- 
nicate with each other. 

*« Two series of arteries carry 
blood to the lungs, which possess but 
little sensibility. The bronchial. ar- 
teries nourish them, and the bronchial 
vein returns the bleod to the vena 
azygos. It is singular, but the pul- 
monary artery and vein are not in- 
tended to nourish the lungs, but the 
blood passing them, undergoes such 
changes, and acquires from the atmos- 
pheric air such principles, as are of 
the utmost importance to animal life. 
On this subject the reader. may refer 
to the works of Dr. Beddoes, Thorn- 
ton, &c. in which are displayed the 
most important results, from the recent 
discovery of the functions of the 
lungs, as to their contact with the 
air*. 

‘¢ The pulmonary artery has the 
blood from the right ventricle of the 
heart, and dividing in two, accompany 
the bronchi every where by its rami- 
fications through the lungs; the blood 
returns by the pulmonary vein, which 
gradually forming a considerable 
trnnk, goes to the left ventricle of 
the heart; so that the quantity of 
blood sent to the lungs, exceeds that 
sent to any other part in the same 
time. 

** In the cavity of the thorax are 
also the pericardium and the_ heart. 
The two membraneous bags of the 
pleura, which form the mediastinum, 
recede one from the other, so as to 
afford a lodgment to a firm membra- 


* The blood, as it passes through the 
lungs, absorbs a portion of air, and car- 
ries it along with it through the blood- 
vessels. During the circulation, this air 
is gradually decomposed hy the blood, 
its oxygen and part of its azote entering 
into new combinations, while at the 
same time a portion of azote, of carbonic 
acid, and water, is evolved. When the 
blood returns to the lungs, itabsorbs a new 
dose of air, and at the same time lets go 
the azotic gas, carbonic acid gas, and 
watery vapour, which had been formed 
during the circulation. The same changes 
are again repeated, and the same snb- 
stances emitted, every time the blood 
goes to the lungs. 

System of Chemistry, by Thomas 
Thomson, vol, iv. p. 497, 
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neous sac, in which the heart is se- 
curely placed, called the pericardium, 
composed of two tunics, united by 
cellular membrane. 

** This bag adheres to the dia- 
phragm, and contains a liquor which 
ubricates the heart. It .is usually 
Jarge enough to contain the heart 
loosely. As its cavity does not ex- 
tend to the sternum, the lungs cover 
it in inspiration; and as it every 
where invests the heart, it secures it 
from being injured by any fluid ex- 
travasated into the cavities of the 
thorax. 

«© The heart is a hollow involuntary 
muscle, of a conical shape, situated 
transversely between the lamine of 
the mediastinum, at the lower part of 
the thorax ; its basis to the right, iss 
a or apex towards the left side. 
ts basis, from which the great vessels 
originate, is covered with fat, and it 
has two hollow and fleshy appendages, 
called auricles. The heart includes 
two cavities, termed the right and 
left ventricles, separated by a fleshy 
septum :—of the uses of these part- 
cular parts we have before spoken*. 
The heart is the strongest muscle in 
the body ; in all creatures it survives 
for a long while the death of the 
body : for when the creature has died, 
and the breathing and pulse have long 
ceased, and the body is cold; when 
the other muscles of the body are 
rigid ; when the stomach has ceased 
to feel; when the bowels, which 
preserve their contractile power the 
longest, have ceased to roll, and they 
also feel stimuli no more—still the 
heart preserves its irritability ; it pre- 
serves it when torn from the body 
and laid out upon the table; heat, 
caustics, sharp points, excite it to move 
again. 

** The heart is supposed, in popular 
language, (says Dr. Johnson), to be 
the seat sometimes ot courage, some- 
times of affection, sometimes of hones- 
ty, or baseness. 


The following Sonnet, on the HEART, was 
bresented by a Gentleman of considerable 
fcetic and literaryTalents, 

1. 
In every mortal form resides 
The panting source of breath ; 
*Tis thence the purple current glides ; 
There centres life and death, 


* See Chapter VI. on the blood-ves- 
sels. 
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2. 
This flutt’ring pris’ner can impart 
To man extatic joy ; 
’Tis the sensations of the heart 
Yield bliss, or bliss destroy. 
3 


Thence flows the agony of grief, 
For kindred, parent, friend ; 
’Tis this alone can yield relief, 
And pitying comfort lend. 
4 


But, ah! more potent far than this 
Is what we all must prove, 
When we experience the soft bliss 
Which flows from tenderest love. 
. 
*Tis there the urchin’s arrows fly 
Which raise the warm desire ; 
From thence burst forth the fev’rishsigh, 
When rapture fans the fire. 


Thus kindles iu the heart each glow 
That warms our senseless clod ; 

From thence the gen’rous feclings flow 
Which stamp us sons of God, 

May, 1802. 

‘© The heart, though somewhat 
confined by the pericardium, rolls 
about in the thorax: we turn to our 
left side in bed, and it beats there ; 
we turn over to our right side, and 
the heart falls back into the chest, so 
that its pulsation is no where to be 
perceived ; we incline to our left 
side again, and it beats quick and 
strong. 

‘© The stimulus of aliment upon 
the stomach, and of blood upon the 
heart and arteries, probably cease to 
be felt only from the influence of 
habit. The exercise of walking, 
which was originally the result of a 
deliberate act of the will, is performed 
from habit without the least degree of 
consciousness.” 

Similar passages might have been 
selected, but a sufficient portion of 
this curious work has been given to 
enable the reader to judge of its con- 
tents, 

Deena eee 
IV, 4 HumsBie Attempt fo fro- 
mote UNION and PEACE among 

Curistians, by inculcating the 

Principles of Christian Liberty. To 

which is added an Appendix; 1. 

Concerning the Jews, 2. Concerning 

Deists, 3. Containing short Extracts. 

By R. Wricut. Thin Octavo. 

Vidler. 

Re preface so fully explains: the 
object of this work, that we shall 
introduce it.— 
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* Tt ovght not to excite surprise 
that christians are still divided in their 
opinions, seeing this has been the case 
from the days of the apostles down to 
the present time; it ought rather to 
excite surprise, that, notwithstanding 
all the strong recommendations of mu- 
tual forbearance and brotherly love 
contained in the New Testament, sup- 
ported as they are by the example of 
Christ and his apostles, evident as their 
importance is fret the experience of 
ages, and urgent as their necessity 
must appear to every considerate per- 
son in the present period, christians 
should still be divided in affection. 
During the middle ages the light of 
revelation, in common with those of 
literature and science, suffered almost 
a total eclipse ; nor can it reasonably 
be expected that the darkness which so 
long enveloped christendom should at 
once totally disappear. Every thing in 
the mind of man, and in human af- 
fairs, is progressive. The darkness 
which was for ages accumulating can 
be dispelled only by ages of enquiry 
and improvement, Since christians 
emerged from the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages there has not been time for 
them to examine every subject with 
that nicety, to trace all its relations 
and bearings to that degree, which 
might produce general agreement in 
opinion. Nor have they yet attained 
that degree of candour and liberality 
which seems requisite in order to their 
properly understanding one another. 
Could leading men of different parties 
be brought to conyerse together with 
freedom and candor, to set a proper 
value upon integrity and moral excel- 
lence in those who differ from them, 
and to inculcate the principles of 
christian liberty to the utmost of their 
power in their particular connections, 
the prejudices which christians enter- 
tain respecting each other would soon 
abate and more union take place 
among them. For want of knowing 
one another better, good men view 
each other in the most unfavorable 
light, and prejudices subversive of 
genuine liberality and mutual affec- 
tion are suffered to take root. Men 
are educated differently, hence preju- 
dices arise in favor of particular views 
of things, and against others, which 
will more or less influence the judg- 
ment and bias the mind in the exami- 
nation of particular subjects. Perhaps, 
few men have been able entirely to 
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divest themselves of all their early pre- 
judices; those who have thought 
deeply know how extremely difficult 
it is to escape from their influence ; 
perhaps none are entirely free from 
it. Different persons have been brought 
to be serious and religious among 
christians of different parties, and 
have, perhaps, received without much 
examination the opinions of a party as 
unquestionable truth. All christians 
do not possess the same degree of ca- 
pacity and mental energy, have not 
the same penetration and readiness of 
conception : hence some can discover 
truth, detect error, weigh evidence, 
and trace premises to their conclu- 
sions, with much greater facility and 
accuracy than others,—Nor do all who 
are equally sincere in the profession 
of the gospel enjoy equal means of 
improvement, equal opportunity of 
attaining knowledge. All have not 
made the same progress of religion, 
and none are perfect in know- 
ledge. The present state may be 
viewed as the infancy of our being, 
in which we do little more than ac- 
quire the rudiments of divine know- 
ledge and mental excellence, which 
will be brought to maturity in the 
future stages of our existence. While 
we all look forward toa brighter day, 
to a more perfect state of knowledge 
and enjoyment, let not our present 
differences, arising from ignorance, 
weakness and inexperience, or una- 
voidable circumstances, not badness 
of intention, make any breach in our 
mutual affection. 

** Tam aware that some christians 
will suppose that the admission of 
what is contended for in the following 
pages implies an indifference to truth 5 
but this supposition is founded in 
mistake, it ariseth from not distin- 
guishing between men, and what are 
thought to be their errors. The 
greatest degree of mutual forbearance, 
candor and liberality of sentiment is 
consistent with the most ardent love of 
truth. We ought to pursue truth by 
all the means in our power, steadily 
to maintain, and zealously to promote 
it; but this ought to be done with 
gentleness of manner; we should ever 
unite the * suaviter in modo.” with 
the * fortiter in re.’ If we would 
promofe truth it must be in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

“© However much divided in opi- 
nion, the followers of Christ are bound 
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to keep ‘ the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” Their great 
Master, before his death, declared 
€ peace I leave with you:’ it wasa 
bequest of great value, and ought to 
have been preserved with the utmost 
care; but, alas! it was soon sacrificed 
to the love of pre-eminence, the gra- 
tification of human price ;. still, it is 
recoverable, and it behoveth us to use 
every exertion to promote its restora- 
tion, 


6 Those christians best descrve the name, 

Who studiously make peace their aim : 

Peace, both the.duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps, and him that flies.” 
COWPER, 


s¢ It has been my study to avoid 
mixing the peculiar tenets of any party 
of christians with the subject stated in 
the following pages, my wish being 
to render the work acceptable and 
useful to christians of all denomina- 
tions. Should this feeble effort succeed 
in promoting liberality, union and 
peace among the followers of the meek 
and lawly Jesus, [I shall rejoice in 
having made it. 

R. W. 

As'a fair specimen of the work, 
take the short chapter 


ON HERESY. 


*¢ As the cry of Heresy has fre- 
quently spread an alarm, roused the 
spirit of persecution, let loose the 
worst passions of the human heart, 
dismembered churches, and produced 
animosity and confusion among chris- 
tian. brethren, it seems. requisite for 
me to take some notice of the nature 
of heresy, and guard the reader 
against the too common abuse of the 
term.—It is to be hoped that in the 
present enlightened age the cry of he- 
resy has ceased to territy, and light the 
torch of discord, as it once did; yet 
there is reason to fear that some men 
are still so weak as to be deterred 
from the free examination of subjects 
by the magic of its sound. Formerly 
heretic was the most odious name with 
which a man could be branded; and 
heresy deemed the greatest of crimes ; 
consequently heretics: were thought 
worthy of the severest punishment; 
but it is to be hoped ak days of ig- 
norance and barbarity will no more 
return, According to ancient writers, 
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the word heresy in its primitive ae- 
ceptation was harmless—‘ as (says a 
great writer) it only signified election 
or choice, and is used for an opinion, 
which @ man chooseth, as best or most 
probable. Heresy and heretic, are 
often used by ancient writers as words 
of indifferent meaning, and the seve- 
ral ways of philosophising were called 
sects or heresies, —It might be useful 
to us to adhere to the primitive ac- 
ceptation of the word, then we should 
not conclude any thing unfavorable 
to the character of a man from his 
being called a heretic; only that he 
differed in his opinions fromthose who 
called himso, a thiag which certainly 
has nothing of criminality in it. 

‘* Tt is curious to observe how va- 
riously the words heresy and_ heretic 
have been applied. The doctrines of 
Athanasius, of Arius, of Sabellius, 
of Luther, of Calvin, of Socinus have 
all been pronounced heresies. The 
same doctrines have been heretical in 
one age, and orthodox in another. 
What has been thought. so heretical 
as to deservethe most cruel death in one 
country, has been thought worthy of 
honours and emoluments in another. 
Luther, Calvin, Beza,. and others 
among the reformers, thought a dis- 
sent from their opinions heresy, and 
that those who dared to dissent from 
them ought to be burned alive. The 
Pope of Rome, said they were all 
hereties, for they all dissented from 
him, and that they ought all to be 
burned alive. The reformers de- 
stroyed men for their opinions; but 
the pope destroyed. the greatest num- 
ber, for he had most power. It is 
evident the Pope and the reformers 
acted upon the same principle towards 
those they called heretics; both con- 
strued difference of opinioninto a crime, 
and then concluded it to be deserving 
of capital punishment. It was a fatal 
mistake, and caused the immolation 
of multitudes of innocent victims. It 
is difficult to say what has not been 
called heresy at one time or other. 
Were we to conclude all in the list of 
heretics who have been branded with 
the name, who among the professors 
of the gospel could claim exemption ; 
for what party is there among chris- 
tians which has not, at one time or 
other, had the odious. epithet, applied 
to it? It is evident there must have 
been some abuse, or at least some 
misapplication of terms in this busi- 
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ness. After the equivocal and indis- 
criminate application of the terms he- 
retic and heresy, among christians of 
different denominations, there can be 
nothing in them to frighten the man 
of a virtuous and independent mind. 
As the word has been generally ap- 
plied, an herevy is an opinion not ge- 
nerally received and an heretic one 
who, in thinking for himself, and act- 
ing according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, differs from others. 
But in this there is nothing contrary 
to integrity and virtue. Paul was a 
heretic in the eyes of the Jews, and 
confessed that after the way which 
they called heresy, so worshipped he 
the God of his fathers. Acts xxiv. 
14. 

‘* It isacknowledged that the word 
heresy is sometimes used by the apos- 
tles in a bad sense; but then it is 
never applied to mere matters of opi- 
nion, nor to those errors which may 
consist with integrity. The heresies 
mentioned, 1 Cor. xi, 19. consisted, 
not in erroneous sentiments. merely, 
but in persons, influenced by a secta- 
rian spirit, dividing the church into 
parties, breaking the unity of the 
spirit, and dissolving the bonds of 
peace.-—When persons in the present 
day form their private opinions into 
articles of faith and refuse to hold 
communion with any but those who 
will receive them as such, they be- 
come. the authors of such heresies as 
the apostle described ; not so. those 
men who, though’ “med _ heretical 
by their brethren, labor to keep the 
vnity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace with all their fellow christians, 
Again, Gal, v.20. heresies are reck- 
oned among immoral practices ; which 
shows that the apostle applied the 
term, not to involuntary mistakes, but 
to something of an immoral nature; 
and indeed there can be no worse he- 
resy than in helding the truth in un- 
righteousness, nor any worse heretics 
than immoral professors of the gospel. 
But it has been acknowledged by 
their opponents, that many of those 
who have been branded with the name 
of heretics have been the most vir- 
tuous of men; than which nothing 
can be a stronger proof of the misap- 
plication of the term. Those whom 
Peter describes as bringing in damna- 
ble heresies, are evidently vicious cha- 
racters, who. deny the Lord by their 
abominable practices, 2 Pet. it 4. 

Vou, Il. 
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not pious men who differ from others 
in their sentiments. The Heretic 
which Paul. would have rejected, is 
not an upright mistaken man, but 
one who is so far subverted as to 
allow himself in known sin, and 
is self-condemned ; for no man can 
be self-condemned but he who does 
what he believes to be wrong, Tits 
iii, 11. Those are the most like 
Paul's heretic who from sinister mo. 
tives act contrary to their own cons 
sciences in religious matters; but there 
can be no propriety in applying what 
he says toa sincere and virtuous man, 
who judges for himself, and speaks 
and acts with integrity, whatever may 
be his mistakes, Seeing christians at 
large vary in their opinions, and differ 
in some points of christian practice, if 
a religious difference bea heresy, who 
is to decide to what persons or parties 
among them the charge of heresy ats 
taches, and who they are to whom 
it does notbelong? If a real heretic 
be one who, to attain some sinister 
end, foments divisions among cbris- 
tians, aims to set himself over his bres 
thren, and become the head of a par- 
ty, and who in affecting his purpose 
acts contrary to what he knows to be 
right, there can be no difficulty in 
judging who are not, and';who are 
real heretics. Such are the characters 
the apostles exhorted christians to a- 
void, Rom. xvi. 17. Let us never 
reject any man as an heretie, who is 
sincere in what he protesse:, and 
whose conversation is consistent with 
the gospel of Christ; for the Lord 
Jesus will not reject such at his come 
ing 5 besides, by rejecting such w- 
should foment divisions among’ chri s 
tians, and perhaps make way far the 
increase of heresigs or sects,"* 

Of the three articles in the appen- 
dix we select the Jast, containing ex- 
tracts against Intolerance, an-evil of 
an engrmous magnitude, which has 
Jong and sorely afflicted the religious 
world. 

«I might have enriched the pages 
of this work with quotations from nu+ 
merous writers; but that would have 
swelled it beyond the limits I had pro- 
posed; besides a judicious collection 
of testimonies in favor of christian li- 
berality has been made by a truly ex. 
cellent writer :* I will, however, be- 


* Mr. J. Evans, in the Sequel to his 
Sketch of the different Denominations 
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fore I lay down my pen, make a few 
quotations, which will show the opi- 
nion of several great’men on the 
principal subjects I have attempted to 
mvestigate. 

** Heaven and hell are not more 
distant than the benevolent spirit of 
the gospel, and the malignant spirit of 
party... The most impious wars ever 
made were those called holy wats. He 
who hates another man for not being 
a christian,’ is himself not a christian. 
+ Christianity breathes love and 
peace, and good will to men. 

' LORD LYTTLETON. 

There is nothing certainly moré 
unreasonable, more imeonsistent with 
the rights of human nature, more 
contrary to the spirit and ‘precepts of 
the christian religion ; ‘nrore iniquitous 
and unjust, more impolitic ; than per- 
secution. It fs against natural reli- 
gion, revealed religion, and sound 


policy. 
; DORD MANSFIELD. 
* Surely every medicine is atv in- 
novation ; and ‘he that will not apply 
new remedies, must expect new evils 5 
for tinie is the’ ‘greatest ‘innovator, 
And if time of course alter things to 
the worse, and Wisdom ‘and counsel 
shall not alterthem to the better, what 
shal} be’the end ? 
LORD BACON. 
“\Trvis said, that religious sects 
have done great- mischief, when they 
were not kept under restraint ; but 
history affords no proof that'sects have 
ever been mischievous, when they were 
hot oppressed and persecuted by the 
suling charch, 
LORD CHATHAM. 
s¢ ‘The sword of the word of God 
onght to bethe sole weapon ; and those 
who are ho longer to be compelled, 
should be gently attracted by mode- 
rate’ conversations and amiable dis- 
cussions. 
PRESIDENT DE THOU. 
An assent yielded through fear 
or interest, cannot make a christian 3 
to be a christian it is necessary to be- 
lieve. Authority may indeed extort 
a sacrifice, but it cannot’ persuade. 
This therefore is not the method 
which Jesus Christ has ordained for 


into which the Christian World is di- 
vided: a work which deserves'the se- 
rious attention of christians of all_parties, 
and is eminently calculated to abate pre- 
judice and promote peace. 


propagating his religion. He has 
even excluded the penalties which the 
jewish Jaw enjoined against the diso- 
bedient : The prodigal son who leaves 
his father’s house, is not pursued to 
deter others; his return is wished for, 
but it is not precipitated. 

*¢ Tam conscious how many wars 
heresies have occasioned: but was it 
nut because we were desirous of _per- 
secuting such? The man who be- 
lieves with sincerity, ‘believes also. 
with more firmness, when you would 
oblige him to change his creed, with- 
out at the same time convineing him, 
and he becomes obstinate : his obstinacy 
kindles his zeal, his zeal inflames him. 
You wished to make a convert, you 
have made a fanatic and a madman.— 
Mew ask nothing more for their opi- 
nions than freedom: if you would 
take it from them, you put arms into 
their hands, grant it them, they will 
remain tranquil, 

M. TURGOT. 

** TF acknowledge that history is full 
of religious wars: but we must take 
care to observe, it was not the mul- 
tiplicity of religions that produced 
these wars, it was the intolerating 
spirit which animated that which 
thought she had the power of govern- 
ing.”"—** If there was nothing of in- 
humanity in forcing the conscience of 
another, though there did not arise 
from it any of those bad effects which 
spring from it by thousands, it would 
be folly to advisg it. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

** Freedom is a privilege, at once 
sacred and inviolable, which men 
bring with them into the world, and 
which is designed ‘to influence the 
whole of their opinions, The free- 
dom of thought is paramount to all 
power whatsoever ; and its sanctuary 
is the heart! To fetter the conscience 
is injustice! to ensnare or to rebel 
against it, isan act of sacrilege: but 
to torture it by the attempt to force 
its feelings from their propfiety, is 
horrible intolerance; it is the most 
abandoned violation of all the maxims 
of morality and religion} Error, far 
from being guilt, is truth in the idea 
of the person by whom it has been 
embraced. 

** It is not for toleration that I 
plead.—As to intolerance, that savage 
word, I hope that it is expunged, for 
ever, ftom our annals. Toleration 
suggests the idea of pity, which de- 
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grades the dignity of man; but, li- 
berty ought to be the same in favor 
of allthe world. I demand liberty 
for those proscribed people ; for those 
wretehed wanderers. from place to 
place, over the whole surface of the 
globe ; for those numerous victims 
to humiliation; I mean the perse- 
cuted jews. 
M. RABAUD DE SAINT ETIENNE. 
‘* If he, that perhaps pursues bis 
pleasures or interests, as much or 
more than I do: and allows me to 
have as much good sense as he has in 
ail other matters, tells me I shouid be 
of his opinion, but that passion or in- 
terest blinds me; unless he can con- 
vince ine how or where this lies, he is 
but where he was, only pretends to 
know me better than I do myself, 
who cannot imagine, why I should 
not have as much care of my soul, as 
he has of his.--A man that tells me 
my Opinions are absurd or ridiculous, 
impertinent or unreasonable, because 
they differ from his, seems to intend 
a quarrel, instead of a dipute ; and 
calls me fool or madman with a little 
more circumstance ; though perhaps 
I past for one as well in my senses as 
he, as pertinent in talk, and as pru- 
dent in life: yet these are the com- 
mon civilities in religious argument, 
of sufficient and conceited men, who 
talk much of right reason, and mean 
always their own; and make their 
private imaginatiun the measure of 
general truth. But such language 
determines all between us, and the 
dispute comes to end in three words 
at last, which it might ‘as well have 
ended im at first: that he is in the 
right and I am in the wrong. 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
** No way whatsoever that I shall 
walk in, against the dictates of my 
conscience, will ever bring me to the 
mansions of the blessed. I may grow 
rich by an art that I take no delight 
in: L.may be. cured of some disease 
by remedies that I have no faith in; 
but I cannot be saved by a religion 
that I distrust, and a worship that I 
abhor. It is in vain for an unbe- 
liever to take up the outward show 
of another man’s profession; faith 
only and inward sincerity, are the 
things that procure acceptance with 
God. The most likely and most ap- 
proved remedy can have no effect 
upon the patient, if his stomach re- 
ject it as soon as taken. And you 
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will in vain cram a medicine down a 
man’s throat, which his particular 
constitution will be. sure to turn into 
poison. Ina word; whatsvever may 
be doubtful in religion, yet this is at 
least certain, that no religion, which 
I believe not to be true, can be either 
true or profitable unto me. 
MR. LOCKE. 

** The readiest\ way in the world 
to thin heaven and replenish the re- 
gions of hell, is to call in the spirit of 
bigotry. This will immediately ar- 
raign, and condemn, and execute, all 
that do not bow down and worship 
the image of our idolatry. Possessing 
exclusive prerogatives, it rejects every 
other claim Stand by, Iam sounder 
than thou. The temple of the Lord 
—the temple of the Lord—the temple 
of the Lord are we!’ How many of 
the dead has this intolerance sentenced 
to eternal misery, who will shine like 
stars in the kingdom of our Father ; 
how many living characters does it 
not reprobate as enemies to the cross 
of Christ, who are placing in it all 
their glory ! No wonder if under the 
influence of this consuming zeal, we 
form lessening views of the number 
of the saved. * I only am left’'— 
yes, they are few indeed, if none be- 
long to them who do not belong to 
your party—that do not see with your 
eyes.”” 

, MR. W, JAY. 

‘¢ Every species of intolerance 
which enjoins suppression and silence, 
and every species of persecution which 
enforces such injunctions, is adverse 
to the progress of truth; forasmuch 
as it causes that to be fixed by one 
set of men, at one time, which is 
much better, and with much more 
probability of success, left to the in- 
dependent and progressive enquiries 
of separate individuals, Truth re- 
sults from discussion and from ‘con- 
troversy : is investigated by the la- 
bors and researches of private persons. 
Whatever therefore prohibits these, 
obstructs that industry and that li- 
berty which it is the common interest 
‘© Perse- 
cution produces no sincere conviction, 
nor any real change of opinion. On 
the contrary, it vitiates the public 
morals by driving mento prevarica. 
tion, and commonly “ends in a ge- 
netal, thowgh secret, infidelity, by 
imposing, under the name of revealed 
religion, systems of doctrine which 
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men cannot believe and dare not exa- - 


mine. 
ARCHDEACON PALEY. 
4* There is a somewhat, in our com- 
mon faith, in which all are agreed, and 
that somewhat is, in my opinion, a cir- 
eumstance of such ineffable impor- 
tance, that I will never refuse the 
right hand of christian followship to 
him who acknowledges its truth, ne- 
ver think or speak of him with disre- 
spect, nor with true Pharisaical pride 
esteem myself to be more orthodox, 
more acceptable to my Redeemer than 
he is, and that somewhat is eternal 
life, the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ. 
BISHOP OF LANDAFF. 
** It affords edifying prospects in- 
deed, to see christians Se ai erent de- 
nominations dwell together in more 
charity and conduct themselves in re- 
spect to each other with a more chris- 
tian like spirit, than ever they have 
done in any former age.” 
GENERAL WASHINGTON.” 
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V.A Vovace in the INp1an Oce- 
AN and to BENGAL, unde: taken in 
theyears \789 and 1790 : containing 
an Account of the Sechelles Islands 
and Trincomale ; the chavacter and 
arts of the people of India; with 
some remarkable religious rites of the 
inhabitants of Bengal. To-which is 
added, a Voyage in the Red Sea, in- 
cluding a description of Mocha, and 
of the trade of the Arabs of Ye- 
men, with some particulars of their 
manners, customs, €Sc. In two vo- 
lumes. Translated from the French 
of L. De Granoepre, an Uffi- 
cer in the French Army. With en- 
gravings, and a view of che cita- 
del of Calcutta. 8vo. Rozinson, 
1803. 


T= importance of our settlements 
in the East-Indies renders every 
account of that part of the world im- 
portant to Englishmen, who derive 
trom thence a great part of their wealth 
and respectability. We will therefore 
extract this writer's description of 
Ca.tcuttra. Weshall, however, first 
transcribe his sketch of his approach 
towasds the ¢ity. 


“* Continuing to ascend the river, 
(GANGEs) we arrived at Coulpy, or 
Port-Diamond, as it is called by 
the English, who have provided here 
cormors for their ships ; these are large 
anchors fixed in the ground, to which 
their vessels are fastened with more 
security than by their proper moorings. 

*¢ The english government has in this 
place port-olficers, a large bakehouse, 
a shambles, and hospitals for its marine. 
A market is held here, in which the 
crews of vessels may find in abun- 
dance every refreshmcnt which the 
country produces. 

** Above this port the bed of the river 
turns to the left, leaving to the right a 
very dangerous sand-bank. At a 
short distance further is the mouth of 
a large river, improperly called the 
Old Ganges. It is not till we pass 
the confluence of these waters, that 
the borders of the Hoogly begin to be 
mre a Its immense width is 

ere reduced to that of an ordinary 
Jarge river, and affords the pleasant 
prospect of both banks. 

‘A little higher on the right is Fulta, 
a dutch possession, accustomed former- 
ly, in the proyperous days of that 
company, to receive ships of consi- 
derable burden ; but reduced now 
to so low a state, as to see only a 
single galliot, sent annually to take in 
some bales of goods, prepared in the 
settlement of Chinsura. ‘This galliot 
is sometimes accompanied by a smaller 
vessel ; and this forms at present the 
whole extent of the dutch commerce 
in Bengal. 

‘¢ The establishment on shore consists. 
of two houses; of which ones an inn, 
built partly of bricks, and the other 
the residence of the commandant. 
This office: is anegro, charged by the 
company with the care of displaying 
their flag on a tree, in the manner of 
a mast. ‘This house is still less splen- 
did than the inn, for it is constructed 
entirely of straw. The indian town 
however is very considerable, and has 
a bazar, which is well supplied. This 
small s¢ttlement resembles, in one 
— all the colonies belonging to the 

utch on the Ganges 5 thatot being 
the scene of the most unrestrained de- 
bauchery. This perfectly suits the 
disposition of the sailors, who here re- 
cruit the number of unhappy females 
that go to Port-Diamond to adminis- 
terto the pleasure of the english crews, 
which are numerous, to contribute to 
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fill their hospitals, and often to leave 
their lovers sad tokens of remembrance 
during their life. 

*© My pilot having anchored near this 
village, I was desirous of going on 
shore to take a walk; but, as the cur- 
rent was too strong for me to reach 
the town, I landed in an adjacent 
meadow, ‘The first thing that met my 
view was a pangolin, which I pursued 
to the entrance of its retreat, when I 
made a stroke at it with my sword, 
which broke between two of the scales. 

«* I then proceeded towards the vil- 
lage, passing through a very thick 
wood, across which was a path about 
three feet wide. I was preceded by a 
pion, and followed by two boys, whom 
the sircar of one of my friends, who 
had expected my arrival, had sent to 
meet me. To my surprise the pion 
suddenly made a long leap, and ran off 
as fast as he could, I advanced to 
learn the cause, and was equally terri- 
fied myself on seeing an enormous ser- 
pent, that lay stretched across the path 
in which I was walking. Its length 
was so immense, that I could see nei- 
ther its head nor its tail, which were 
concealed in the bushes. Its colour 
was brown ; it crept very slowly a- 
long, and appeared to be of the size of 
an eighteen -inch cable ; that is to say, 
as nearly as I could judge, about 
eighteen inches in pr oar Mey I 
followed the example of my soldier,and, 
without affecting a courage, which 
would have been the more ill-timed, 
as my sword, at best but a sorry wea- 
pon in such extremity, was already 
broken, jumped over this monster, 
and proceeded with a little more alert- 
ness than the usual pace. The two boys 
behind me, alarmed at seeing a pion fly, 
and even an european follow him with 
tolerable quickness, ran back, and did 
not rejoin me till the next day on 
board my vessel. 

“After ascending some leagues high- 
on the river, we find on the right bank 
the anchoring ground of Mayapour. 
This place was tormerly to the French, 
what Fulta was to the Dutch: ‘it was 
the road where such vessels of the 
french company stopped, that were un- 
able to proceed to ‘Chandernagore for 
want of the necessary depth-of water. 
This place also has undergone the same 
fate as Fulta, in proportion.as the af- 
fairs of France have declined in this 
quarter. It is at present even ina 


. worse condition than the village; for 


it has now no european houses, and 
no flag; a few huts and a miserable 
bazar scarcely bear testimony to its for- 
mer existence. No traces recall the 
idea of commerce of this place during 
the splendour of the freffeh company : 
a striking example of the vieinattudes 
of human institutions ! Mayapour 
was a port of extensive trade; and 
vessels of fifteen hundred tuns burden 
frequented its road in great numbers, 
dispensing abundance and luxury, 
when Port-Diamond did not as yet ex- 
ist. At present the latter is flourish- 
ing, while the former ‘is deserted, and 
offers nothing but its name to remind 
the traveller of its ancient opulence : 
the common destiny of all the french 
establishments, which a constant suc- 
cession of adverse events has condemne 
ed to oblivion. 

‘** At last, after proceeding a few 
leagues above Mayapour, the gardens 
and sumptuous palaces, which meet 
the eye, announce our approach to the 
capital of the East, and metropolis of 
the english empire in Asia, and the 
finest colony in the world. Themag- 
nificence of the residences, the luxury 
which has converted the banks of the 
river into delightful gardens, and the 
costliness and elegancevof their decora 
tions, all denote the opulence and 
power of the conquerors of India and 
the masters of the Ganges. 

‘* The windings of this river conceal 
in some degree the town of Calcutta, 
which we do not perceive till we are 
within a short distance of it. Fort- 
William, the finest fortress that exists 
out of Europe, presents itself inumedi- 
ately to the sight, which it astonishes 
by its grandeur and the sp!endour of 
the buildings, that are seen above its 
ramparts. The houses, which form 
the first front of the tower to the end 
of the glacis, are so many magnificent 
palaces, some of them have a peristyle 
of four-and-twenty'pillars. All these 
structures, disposed in an irregular 
line through a space of more than a 
league, form an inconceivably striking 
prospect, and give to the town a most 
noble and majestic appearance. 

*¢ Calcutta is the only european set- 
tlement of any importaneé on this bank 
of the Ganges: the other nations have 
fixed upon the left side, while the Eng- 
lish alone have preferred the right. 
Whatever were the causes of this pre- 
ferefice, the situation is illchosen. 
The ground is not sufficiently raised 
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above the level of the river and fre- 
quently, in the high tides, the espla- 
nade which separates ‘the citadel from 
the town, if not totally inundated, is 
at least covered with water in different 
parts so as to be impassible. 

*¢ The air of Calcutta is by no means 
healthy, its position between the river 
and aarge lake in its rear subjecting 
it to the influence of unwholesome ex- 
halations : but the european inhabi- 
tants remedy this defect by living in 
the country. There is however one 
inconvenience that cannot be remedied, 
which’ is ‘the situation..of its port. 
This stands exactly at the turn of two 
points, which augment the violence of 
the current in every state of the tide. 
The bar is frequently here of sufficient 


strength todrive the vessels from their - 


moorings. The currents being ex- 
tremely violent, particularly in July 
and August, the time of the melting 
the snow on the mountains in the inte- 
rior parts of the country, the first ef. 
fect of the flood-tide at these periaxs is, 
not only to stop the course of the ri- 
ver, but to surmount it with so much 
force as to require a rapid course of its 
own, Bengal lies so low, that when 
the sea, increased by these torrents, 
rushes in this manner into the bed of 
the river, its violence is irresistable. 
The ebb current, meeting a similar 
obstacle, has at firsta tendency to raise 
itself, but the flood being impelled with 
a superior force, gains the ascendency 
and passes over it. From this shock 
results a very heavy and foaming 
surge, which the tide pushes before it 
with a prodigious rapidity, to the im- 
minent danger of every boat that is 
not prudent enough to keep out of its 


way. 

** This bar has never its full effect, 
but on one side of the river at atime; 
and the mischief it occasions may be 
avoided by taking the side on‘which it 
is weakest, which may easily be per- 
‘ceived. Every salient angle in the 
windings of the river, presenting an 
obstacle to its progress, throws it 
towards the contrary bank, and it con- 
tinues thus till repelled by another pro- 
jection, which turus it again. The'In- 
dians flock to the borders of the river, 
unpatient to wet themselves with the 
water which they believe to be saluta- 
ry, and which they sprinkle over their 
bodies with devotion, uttering as they 
do it exclamations of joy. a 

“* Calcutta is situated so asto receive 


the whole force of the bar, which 
sometimes, and especially in the spring- 
tides, is very great. To fender this 
anchorage as wretched as possible, it 
is interspersed with numerous sand- 
banks, even opposite to the fort and 
the town. The necessary operations 
of the port are thus checked ; and 
when the cepth of the river is. reduged 
by the ebb, its course, obstructed by 
these impediments, increases in rapi- 
dity, and occasions innumerable acci- 
dents, such as destruction of boats, 
damage of vessels, loss of anchors, &c.”’ 

Now we shall take CaLcuTTa 
itself. 

«* The governor-general of the eng- 
lish settlements, east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, resides at Calcutta. As 
there is no palace yet built for him, he 
lives in a house on the esplanade op- 
posite the citadel. The’ house is 
handsome, but by no means equal to 
what it onght to be for a personage of 
so much importance. Many private 
individuals in the town have houses as 
goad; and if the governor were dis- 
posed to any extraordinary luxury, he 
must curb his in¢lination for want of 
the necessary accommodation of room, 
The house of the governor of Pondi- 
cherry is much more magnificent. 

* As we enter the town, a very ex- 
tensive square opens before us, with a 
large piece of water in the middle, for 
the public. use. The pond has a 
grass-plet round it, and the whole is 
inclosed by a wall breast-high, with a 
railing on the top. The sides of this 
enclosure are each nearly five hundred 
yards in length. The square itself is 
composed of magnificent houses, which 
render Calcutta not onlythe handsomest 
town in Asia, but one of the finest in 
the world. One side of the square 
consists of a rangeof buildings occupied 
by persons in civil employments under 
the company, such as writers in the 
public pr rae Part of the side towards 
the river is taken up by the old fort, 
which was the first citadel built by 
the English after their establishment 
in Bengal.. It is an indifferent square, 
with extremely small bastions, that can 
mount at most but one gun, though 
the sides are pierced fortwo, ‘The fort 
is without aditch, and is no longer 
used for a fortification :. the ramparts 
are converted into gardens, and on 
the bastions and in the inside of the 
fort houses have been built for persons 
in the service of the government, 
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particularly the offices of the custom- 
house, who transact their business 
there. These fortifications areso much 
reduced from the scale on which they 
were originally cvnstructed, that the 
line of defenceis new only a hundred 
and forty ora hundted and fifty yards 
in length, and the front not more than 
two hundred. Though this smail fort 
was much superior to that which the 
English had built at first at Madras, 
it could not preteet them from the 
resentment of the nabob of Bengal, 
Suraja, Dowla, with whom they were at 
war; itwastaken, andsuchof theeng- 
lish troops as escaped fled for safety to 
Cadjery,where also they were besieged. 
The conqueror, when he got possession 
of the fort at:Calcutta, had the pri- 
soners whieh he took there thrust one 
upon another into a hole, outside the 
fort, from which those’ only were: for- 
tunate enough to come out alive who 
happened so be uppermost in the heap, 
the rest were all suffocated. In re- 
membrance of so flagrant: an act of 
barbarity, the English, whowere con- 
querors in their turh, erected amouna- 
ment between the old fort and the right 
wing of the building occupied by the 
civil officers of the company, onthe 
very spot where the deed was commit- 
ted. It is a pyramid, truncated iat the 
top, and standing upon a square pe- 
destal, having a design in sculpture on 
each of its sides, and an inscription in 
the english.and moorish languages, de- 
scribing the occasion on which it was 
erected. It is surrownded with aniron 
railing to prevent access to it, has 
shrubs planted about it, and exhibits 
a mournful appearance, not unsuitable 
to the event which it is intended to 
commemorate. 

** Close to the old fort is the theatre, 
which does not accord in appearance 
with the general beauty of the town, 
and in which there: are seldom dra+ 
matic representations, for want’ of 
performers. 

‘¢ There are two churches of the eng- 
lish establishment at Calcutta, one of 
which is built imya superb and regular 
style of architecture, with a circular 
range of pillars in front, of the doric 
order, and beautiful in their propor- 
tion ; the cornice and architrave, or- 
namented with the triglyphs, are in the 
same excellent taste, and the edifice 
altogether is a model of grandeur and 
elegance. 

** There are also, besides these regus 
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Jar establishments, a catholic church 
belonging to the portuguese mission, 
another of the greek ‘persuasion, in 
which the service is performed. by 
monks of the order of St Basil, am 
armémian conventicle, ‘\a*synagogue, 
several mosqnes, and a’great mumber 
of pagodas: so that nearly all the 
religions in the world are assembled in 
this capital. 

“© The Black Town is ‘to the north 
of Calcuttay and: contiguous to it: it 
is extremely jarge'y avd its popula- 
tion, at the'timeof my last voyage, 
was computed at six hundred thousand 
Indians, women and children included. 

‘* So considerable ajtown ‘ought to 
possess.a vigilant police ; but in this 
respeet’ it is very defective. Those 
who disturb the public tranquillity are 
indeed apprehended, but the condition 
of the town itself»ois disgustingly un« 
clean, Most of the streets have a 
smail canal on cach side, ‘serving as a 
drain both for them» and. the houses, 
that'could not otherwise bednhabited, 
on account of their dampness ; for the 
Ganges, in the great swells, rises to 
the level of many of the streets, so that 
it is impossible to dig any where with 
cut finding water. These canals, 
which are a foot and half, and in 
some places two feet wide, and not 
more than three deep, are reservoirs of 
filth, that emit the most unwholesome 
exhalations. Such animals as die in 
the streets or in the houses: are thrown 
into them, and they lie there and pu 
trify. From want, sickness, or acci- 
dent, many a poor wretch of the hu- 
man species also expires in the streets ; 
I have seenan instance of this, !where 
the body has remained two days with- 
out being taken away by the.police. 
When this happens, the remains are 
thrown jin like manner ito the canals, 
and thus add to the: patrefaction, 
The natives are ‘sufficiently cleanly 
as to their persons and houses; bat, 
having removed from the latter every 
thing which would occasion filth, they 
conceive themselves to -have done all 
that is necessary. ‘They leave even 
their ordure at the door in the street, 
and, though they complain of the 
stench, will not give themselves the 
trouble to remove it. 

¢*’These remains of men and animals, 
engendering putrefaction in the midst 
of the living, would eventually pros 
duce the plague, if the jackals, wha 
sometimes traverse the streets by 
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throngs in the night, howling dread- 
fully and devouring every thing in 
their way, did not prevent it. I have 
seen the body of a poor creature lying 
dead at my door (the one I have just 
spoken of) serve two nights for food 
to some of these hungry animals, 
The first night they carried away the 
head and other parts of it. The body, 
without limbs, was rolling in the dust 
all the next day, and trodden upon 
mdiscriminately by the men and beasts 
that passed, without any person having 
the humanity to remove it: the second 
night it was either entirely devoured or 
carried away, and I wasxelieved from 
so disgusting a spectacle. 

** What is not consumed in this man- 
ner by the jackals remains for the 
ravens and eagles, with which the 
town abounds, They are seen on the 
houses, watching for every thing that 
is thrown into the streets, and they will 
drop without fear into the middle of a 
crowd to seize their prey. Great care 
is taken not to destroy them, as they 
contribute to the cleanliness of the 
town, and in that view are extremely 
useful. They are in general daring 
and voracious. I have seen a raven 
in the bazar called territa, seize upon 
a fish in. the hands of an old negro 
woman who had just purchased it. I 
lived opposite this market-place, the 
neighbourhood of which was the sesort 
of an immense number of eagles, at- 
tracted thither by the smell which a- 
rose from the place. One day my 
cook, coming across the ox with a 
roasted fowl, brought nothing to table 
but the dish; the fow] was in the ta- 
lons of an eagle, that, having robbed 
hin of it, flew with it to the top of 
the house and tranquilly feasted upon 
it before our eyes. 

**Alithe houses in India have arga- 
masse roots, that is to say, are flat, 
with a balustrade round them. It is 
there that the inhabitants in the morn- 
ing and evening take the air. Some 
are ornamented with a circular range 
of pillars on the first story, making a 
soit of gallery, to which they retire 
when the heat of the day is over. 

** With respect to living, the fare is 
but indifferent at Caleuttae Provi- 
sions for the table are confined to 
butcher’s meat, a fowl now and then, 
but little or no game, and scarcely a 
greater quantity of fish. Mutton is 
almost universally the preferable and 
standing dish, 
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<* In thesummer a swarm of flies of 
every kind prevails, and is extremely 
tormenting. ‘The muskitoes beset one 
so obstinately, are so easily provoked 
and so extremely insatiable, that too 
many precautions cannot be taken 
against them. To be secure from 
their attacks, it is the custom to wear 
within doors, if one stays for any time, 
whether for meals or any other purpose, 
pasteboard round the legs. The most 
eager after flesh is the large blue fly, 
which settles upon the dishes and 
infects the meat, that is obliged on 
that account to be covered : it will 
contend with the guests for the victuals 
they are eating, and will follow the 
morsels as they convey them to their 
mouths, It is equally remarkable for 
thirst, and will throw itself into a 
goblet the moment any kind of liquor 
is poured into it ; to prevent this, the 
goblet is covered with a silver lid made 
tor the purpose. In short, these in- 
Sects are insupportable ; they realise 
every thing which Virgil hassaid of the 
harpies, and twenty times, by their 
persecution, have they driven me from 
the table. — 

** To chase away the flies, and occa- 
sion a freer circulation of the air, 
many houses have a large fan banging 
from the ceiling over the eating table, 
of a square form, and balanced on an 
axle fitted to the upper part of it. A 
servant, standing at one end of the 
room, puts it in motion by means of 
a cord which is fastened to it, in the 
same manner as he would ring a bell. 
Besides this, there is a servant behind 
the chair of each individual with ano- 
ther kind of fan, made of a branch of 
the palm-+tree. Thestalk serves for a 
handle; and the leaves fastened toge- 
ther and cut into a round or square 
shape, give it the appearance of a 
fone: By these ph 5 a a little 
fresh air is procured. 

** Ie is chiefly in Bengal, where 
smoaking after meals is customary, 
that the ooke is in use. Every hooka 
bredar prepares separately that of his 
master in an adjoining apartment, and, 
entering all together with the desert, 
they range them round the table. 
For half an hour there is a continued 
clamour, and nothing is distinctly 
heard but the cry of silence, till the 
noise subsides and the conversation 
assuines jt; usual tone. It is scarcely 
possible to see through the cloud af 
smoke which fills the apartment.. “Phe 
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effect produced by these circumstances 
is whimsical enough to a stranger, 
and if he has not his hooka he will find 
himself in an awkward’and unpleasant 
situation. The rage of smoking extends 
even to the ladies; and the highest 
compliment they can pay a man is to 
give him preference by smoking his 
hooka. In this case it isa point of 
es a to take off the mouth-piece 

e is using, and substitute a fresh one, 
which he presents to the lady with his 
hooka, who soon returns it. This 
compliment is not always of trivial 
importance ; it sometimes signifies a 
great deal to a friend, and often still 
more to ahusbani. Tobacco forms 
but a small part of the ingredients that 
are burnt in thisinstrument: dried 
fruits, sugar, and other things are 
made use of, which, added to the rose- 
water with which the tube of the 
instrument is wetted, give a taste and 
fragrance to the smoke that are ex- 
tremely agreeable : the smoke too, b 
passing through the water before it 
reaches the mouth, acquires a coolness 
that renders it still more pleasant. 

** Conveyance by the palanquin is in 
use at Bengal, as on the coast of the 
peninsula: but Calcutta, exclusively 
of this mode, abounds with all sorts of 
carriages, chariots, whiskies, and phaé- 
tons, which occasion in the evening as 
great a bustle as in one of the principal 
towns of Europe. There are also a 
great number of saddle-horses, some 
of the persian breed of exquisite 
beauty, but no Arabians, except a 
small’ sort called pooni, which are 
very much in vogue for phaetons. 
All these animals are faulty ; many of 
them vicious ; for they are trusted to 
moorish grooms, who know indeed how 
to feed and fatten them, but who teach 
them at the same time the most incor- 
rigible habits, A friend of mine hav- 
ing given me the free use of his stud, 
his moorish grooms, after following 
me one day to the public walk, as was 
usual, were so displeased with the 
quickness of my pace, that they de- 
termined not to be exposed to it again. 
I know not what they did to the 
horses, but I could never, subsequently 
to this period, make any of them go 
faster than a walk, Having a desire a 
few days afterwards to take a ride, I 
was scarcely out of the stable, aud had 
the reins in my hand, when my horse 
be by his capers. I applied the spur, 
aud he was still more restivee I patted 
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and coaxed him: it was of no use. I 
dismounted ; I examined the bridle, 
the bit, atid the curb; I even took it 
off, and replaeed it myself: I removed 
the saddle, to see that nothing impro- 
per had been put underneath ; I 
inspected his tail and his shoes : every 
thing was right, and as it ought to be ; 
and all this time the animal was per- 
fectly quiet. I mounted him again, 
and he readily set off walking without 
waiting to be told; but the moment I 
attempted to make him trot, he in- 
stantly recommenced his tricks. I 
then applied the spur unsparingly to 
his side ; upon which, without advane- 
ing a step, he played such anties, that 
I thought he would have killed me. 
Yet this was the same horse I had rode 
two days before, and which had then 
shown in every réspect the utmost geti- 
tleness and obedience. I resigned him to 
the Moor, who immediately led him in 
a canter to the stable. I shal] make no 
comment on this singular incident, 
and should in vain be asked to explain 
it. I relate precisely what I saw, and 
no more. A similar circumstance oc- 
curred to mé at Yanaon with a horge 
of Mr, Damers. 

«« The English have beguti to im- 
prove the breed of the Bengal horses: 
they have crossed the persian mares 
with english stallions, and, to excite 
emulation, have established races simie 
lar to those of Newmarket and Epsom. 
In 1794, I saw a horse that had been 
brought from England contend on the 
course with a mést noble animal of the 
persian breed ; but the english one 
conquered, and won, and in two suc- 
cessive heats, every bet that was made 
to the great joy of its countrymen, who 
cried in transport, ‘ Old England for 
ever!’ It should be observed, that 
this was only a week after the horse 
had been lajpded. Notwithstanding 
its confinggent on board, and the fa-+ 
tigue of wo long a voyage, it was still 
able to contend successfully with a 
fresh and well trained arabian: a 
proof that the english breed surpasses 
that of every other country in fleetness, 

«¢ Though carriages afe so numerovs 
at Caleutta, trey are never used for 
travelling. Almost all journeys ate 
made by water. Bengal is so inter- 
sected with rivers and-canals, that you 
can go to any part of it im a boat. 
For this purpose ‘the richer class of 

eople make use of a conveyance cal- 
fed bazaras. Nothing’ can-exceed the 
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elegance and convenience of these lit- 
de vessels. They havg commodious 
apartments, like a house, and are fol- 
lowed by a large boat, containing a 
kitchen and its furniture, so that a 
person may travel in this country more 
pleasantly than in any other part of 
the world, and without experiencing 
greater fatigue, than if he were all 
the time in his own house. 

«¢ A great many ships are built at 
Calcutta, and in the yards are several 
stocks well filled; but these vessels are 
very expensive. They are extremely 
Solid, and are made of teak wood, 


which has the quality of rotting much 


more slowly than oak. Vessels which 
_are built of it will accordingly last a 
very long time, if kept from running 
aground ; for the wood is oily, which 
prevents it from decaying ; but being 
free from knots, ir splits so easily, 
that a single stroke of an axe upon 
one end of a beam a foot thick, will 
divide it quite through to the other 
end. Oak on the contrary is full of 
knots, which add to its power of re- 
sistance; but it is by no means so 
durable as teak. 

“¢ The privilege of the company 


.is so great as to prevent any individual 


from trading to any part of Europe, 
or at least to England; but from one 
place to another in India the trade is 


. free, and is very considerable both to 


China and elsewhere. The river 
Hougly is in consequence covered 
with vessels, Which add to the opu- 
Jence and industry of Calcutta. The 


wealth of this place is indeed .extra- 


ordinary ; silver money they would 
scarcely deign to mention; they reck- 
on only by the gulmobur, a piece of 
gold of the value of sixteen rupees, or 


- torty-two livres, estimating the piece- 


of-eight at five livres five sous. The 
Indians have the practice of clipping 
the coin, like the Jews in Europe, so 
that, on receiving a sum of inoney, it 
is necessary to be provided with a ser- 
raff, who weighs and values the dif- 

From these specimens, it may be 
secn that the work affords considera- 
ble information, respecting the East- 
ern parts of the world. 
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VI. Moorrana ; or, Selections from 
the Morai, Philosophical, and Mis- 
callaneous Works of the late Dr. 


Joun Moore; ‘llustrated by a 
new Biographical and Critical Ac- 
count of the Doctor and his Writings ; 
and Notes, historical, classical, and 
explanatory. By the Rev.F. PRre- 
vost, and F. Biracpon, Esq. 
In Two Volumes. 10s. Crossy. 


HE beautiful passages of the 

works of the late Dr. Jchn 
Moore, (who died at Ricifmond, Jan. 
1802, in the 71st. year of his age) 
being here brought together, we shall 
present a specimen of the selection to 
our readers. 

UTILITY OF BOOKS. 

“¢ Tt can hardly be conceived how 
life, short as it is, can be passed with- 
out many intervals of tedium, by those 
who have not their bread to earn, if 
they could not callin the assistance of 
our worthy mute friends, the Books, 
Horses, hounds, the theatres, cards, 
and the bottle, are all of use occasion- 
ally, no doubt; but the weather may 
forbid the two first; a kind of non- 
sense may drive us from the third ; the 
association of others is necessary for 
the fourth, and also for the fifth, un- 
Icss to those who are already sunk into 
the lowest state of wretchedness and 
degradation: but the entertainment 
which books afford, can be enjoyed 
in the worst weather, can be varied as 
we please, obtained in solicitude, and 
instead of blunting, it sharpens the 
understanding ; but the most valuable 
effect of a taste for reading is, that it 
often preserves us from bad company. 
For those are not apt to go or remain 
with disagreeable people abroad, who 
are always certain of a pleasant party 
at home. 

MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT: 

“* Mr. Quirk, the attorney, hap- 
pened to call on Sir. R. while he was 
revolving in his mind, at what time ot 
life his son George had a chance to 
make‘a decent appearance: and he 
mentioned the circumstance to bim. 
Mr. Q. had, on two or three occasi- 
ons, been witness to young George's 
obstinacy in dispute, and perseverance 
in supporting a bad cause: on this 
foundation, he said, ** there was rea- 
son to believe the young gentleman 
was possessed of very promising ta- 
lents for the bar ;*’ but Sir R, insisted 
that George Was by much too indolent 
for that profession, and, he feared, had 
no capacity sufficient for conducting 
any branch of commerce; ** we must, 
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therefore, think,’ added he, ‘* of some 
kind of employment, which will give 
him little trouble, and require but a 
moderate extent of capacity.” 

** You had best put him in parlia- 
ment, then,” added Mr. Quirk, 
‘that gives little trouble, and has 
succeeded wonderfully with men of as 
moderate capacitics as are to be met 
with.” 

*s Sir R. asked his son, how he 
should like to be a member of the 
House of Commons? 

«* On!Mr. George's hesitating, Mr. 
Quitk ‘adjoinec, ‘* It is a very honour- 
able situation for young men who 
have nothing to do: and it requires 
neither application nor study.” 

‘¢ What does it require, then?” 
said George. 

‘¢ It requires money to purchase a 
seat,’’ answered Mr. Quirk. 

*¢ Which I am willing to advance,” 
said SirR. 

*¢ I believe the House meets at the 
hour of dinner,’ said George, ‘* and 
some of the members make desperate 
jong speeches.” 

«* The young gentleman’s remark 
is equally acute and just,’” rejoined 
the attorney, looking at Sir R. ‘* Ne- 
vertheless I can assure him that any 
member may withdraw when he is 
tired, whether at the beginning, mid- 
die, or end of a speech.” 

«* Are you absolutely certain of 
that ?’’ added Mr. George. 

‘© Absolutely certain,’’ replied Mr, 
Quirk, otherwise who would be a 
member of parliament ?”’ 

“¢ Not I, for one,’’ answered Mr. 
George. 

«© You need be under no apprehen- 
sion of that sort; to, no strict atten- 
dance, as you dread, is required,“ 
said Mr. Quirk. 

« I shouid be glad to know what 
is absolutely requisite in a member of 
parliament?’’ said George. 

«* Only that you should be able to 
say Aye or No,” said Sir R. a little 
angrily. * Will that satisfy you?” 

** Very well, Sir,” replied George, 
bowing to his father, “ I have now 
no objection to being in parliament.” 
VARIOUS EUROPEAN CHARACTERS. 

‘s The Germans require very little 
variety; they can bear the languid 
uniformity of life with patience, even 
with satisfaction. 

«© The French, though not cele- 
brated for patience, are, of all man- 
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kind, the least liable to despondency: 
Public affairs never give a frenchman 
uneasiness. If his mistress is kind, he 
celebrates her goodness and commends 
her taste ; if she is cruel, he derides 
her folly in the arms of another. No 
people are so fond of amusements, and 
so easily amused. 

** The English view objectsthrough 
a dark medium. “They are much af- 
fected by the vexations of life, under 
which they are ready to despond. 
They feel their spirits flag with the 
repetitions of scenes which at first were 
thought agreeable. This stagnation 
of animal spirits, from whatever cause 
it arises, becomes itself a cause of des- 
perate resolutions, and debasing ha- 
bits. 

COMPANIONS OR FRIENDS. 

“They ate those accommodating 
persons whom some people of ‘rank 
love to have constantly with them, for 
the purpose of applauding whatever 
they door say; whose business it is to 
prevent disagreeable truths from reach- 
ing the ears of their patrons, and cone 
tribute to render them as weak, igno-' 
rant, and capricious 2s they themselves 
are abject, selfish, and perfidious, 

BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY. 

*¢ Tt is observable that women who 
have no pretensions to beauty are ei- 
ther uncommonly accomplished and 
agreeable, or peevish and censorious. 
Those who have ‘natural good sense 
and energy of character, perceiving 
that their only chance of pleasing is 
by the cheartulness of their temper 
and their talents, are at pains to exert 
the one and cultivate the other; and 
they become always more estimable, 
and often more esteemed, than the 
most beautiful women who iely on 
their beauty alone. But those women 
who, while they are devoid of beauty 
are also deficient in temper, and inca- 
pable of any exertion to please, are 
sure of being unhappy in themselves’ 
and peculiarly disagreeable to others. 
Beauty and deformity thus operate on 
the characters Of women, as riches 
and poverty affect those of mankind ; 
beauty and riches being apt to lull» 
the mind into indolence ; deformity 
and poverty to instigate it to exertion, 

IGNORANCE. 

¢¢ Tt is much in favour of him who ° 
labours under a deficiency of know- 
ledge to be sensible of his ignorance. 
As when, by the sensation of hunger 
a man in a weakly state becomes sen- 
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sible that his stomach is empty, it 

forms a favourable presumption, but 

when a man’s stomach is empty, if he 

has the sensation of its being full, he 

is certainly a good deal out of order. 
GREAT FORTUNES. 

¢¢ When young men come into 
possession of them, before they have 
acquired any fixed and determined 
taste; when every object of pleasure 
is placed within reath of the unambi- 
tious, all other pursuits are too fre- 
quently despised. 

** A young man in this situation is 
prone to excess, he seldom waits the 
natural retutns of appetite of any 
kind : hissensibility is blunted by too 
frequent enjoymerts ; what is desired to 
day is loathed to-morrew ; every thing 
at a distance, which bears the name of 
pleasure, is an object of desire; when 
present, becomes an object of disgust ; 
all amusements lose their relish. As 
age advances, caprice, vishness 
and tedium augment, till curtain 
is dropped, or rather, is pulled down 
by the impatient actor himself, before 
the natural end of the drama. 

WOMAN. 

*¢ A weak woman always becomes 
the passive tgol of the man on whom 
she places her affections: he is able to 
persuade her into measures entirely 
opposite to the natural bent of her dis- 

sition; foralthough there are more 
instances of men of séhse who act 
foolishly or ridiculously through the 
influence of women, than there are of 
women who behave in that manner 
through the influence of men, yet the 
instances of women being led into acts 
of great wickedness or atrocity through 
the influence of men are more frequent 
than of men being impelled to deeds 
of that nature by the instigation of 
women. 

INSENSIBILITY. 

** The most selfish villager has no 
conception of that degree of selfishness 
and insensibility to the feelings of 
others which exists among the sons of 
luxury and sloth in capitals, where 
the heart is rendered callous by the 
daily exhibition of profusion contras- 
ted with want, misery with mirth, and 
where people are so often the witnes- 
ses or accomplices of the ruin of 
friends or acquaintance. 

HAPPY SARCASM. 

‘© A wretch who had a diabolical 
rancour against M, Despremenil, was 
in the beginning of the revolution, 
accusing him of being an apostatefrom 
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the cause of the people; and conelu- 
ded his violent harangue by a propo- 
sal, that as his person was not imme- 
diately in their power, they should 
turn his wife’ and children into the 
street, and burn his house. A per- 
son of presence of mind and humanity, 
who heard the shocking proposal, ex- 
elaimed, ‘* “That it would be no pu- 
nishment to the real criminal, because 
the house and furniture belonged to 
the landlerd, his wife to the public, 
and that as for the children, they be- 
longed to some of the best patriots in 
the company.”* 

«« This sarcasm, though believed 
neither by the speaker nor his audi- 
ence, put them in a humour incon- 
sistent with the horrid proposal, and 
saved the family of M. Despremenil 
from destruction. 

CHARMS OF A DICTIONARY. © 

“© The Duchess of Brunswick has 
contributed to make reading very 
fashionable among the ladies of her 
court. One of them, whose educa- 
tion had been neglected in her youth, 
and had arrived at a very ripe age, 
perceiving that those ladies who were 
best acquainted with books enjoyed 
most of her royal highuess’s attention, 
resolved to apply herself to study, as. 
reading was so fashionable at court, 
in order that she might get to the top 
of the mode as speedily as possible. 
She imparted this resolution to the 
duchess, requesting her highness to 
lend her a hook to begin. The duch- 
ess applauded her design, and promi- 
sed to send her one of the most useful 
books in her library; it was a French 
and German dictionary. Some days 
after, her highness enquired how she 
relished the book. Infinitely, replied 
this studious lady; it is the most de- 
lightful book I ever saw. The sen- 
tences are all short, and easily under- 
stood, and the words charmingly ar- 
ranged in ranks, like soldiers on the 
parade; whereas, in some other books 
which I have seen, they are mingled 
together in a confused manner, like 
ameremob. I am no. longer surpri- 
zed, added she, at the satisfaction 
your royal highness takesin study. 

ABSOLUTION AND EXTREME 
UNCTION. 

** A negro slave, having allowed 
symptoms of compassion, perhaps of 
indignation, to escape from him, on 
hearing one of his brother-slaves or- 
dered to be punished unjustly, his 
tyrannical master, in a transport of 
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rage, ordered him to’be lashed severely 
and renewed the punishment at legal 
intervals so often, that the poor man 
was thrown intoa languishing disease, 
whichconfined hinconstantly to hisbed. 

*© An Irish soldier, who had been 
long acquainted with the negro, and 
had a particular esteem for him, as 
soon as he heard of his dangerous situ- 
ation, hastened to see him, carried 
bim wine and other refreshments, and 
continued to visit and comfort him 
during his languishing illness. Per- 
ceiving at last, that there was no hope 
of his recovery, he thought the last 
and best good office he could do him, 
was to carry a priest, to give him ab- 
solution and the extreme unction. 

** Soldier—TI should be very sorry, 
father, if this poor fellow missed go- 
ing to heaven; for by Jesus, Ido not 
believe there is a worthier soul there, 
be the other who he pleases. 

“ Priest—He isa black. 

*© Soldier-—His soul is whiter than 
a skinned potatoe. 

 Priest—Do you know whether he 
believes in all the tenets of our holy 
faith? 

** Soldier——He is aman who was al- 
‘ways ready todoas he would be done by. 

. © Priest-—That is something ; but 
not the most essential. Are you cer- 
tain that he is a Christian ? 

.  Soldier—DPll be d——d if he is 
not as pretty a Christian as your heart 
can desire; and I'll give you a proof 
‘that will rejoice your soul to hear.— 
A soldier of our regiment, was seized 
with the cramp in his leg, when he 
was bathing; so he hollowed for as- 
sistance, and then went plump to the 
bottom, like a stone. Those who 
were. near him, Christians and all, 
swam away as fast as their legs could 
carry them, for they were afraid of 
his catching hold of them. But that 
honest negro, pushed directly to the 
place where the soldier had sunk, 
dived atter him, and without more 
ado, or so much as saying by your 
leave, seized him by the hair of the 
head, and hauled him ashore, where 
after a little rubbing and rolling, he 
was quite recovered, and is alive and 
merry, at this blessed moment. Now, 
wy dear father, I think this was be- 
having like a good Christian, and 
what is much more, like a brave 
Irishman. too. 

“* Priest—Has he been properly in- 
structed in all. the doctrines of the 
Catholic church? 
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after instructing him yesterday myself; 
and.as you had told me very often that 
believing was the great point, I pres- 
sed that home. ‘* By Jasus,”’ says 
I, * it does not signiiy making wry 
faces, but you must believe, my dear 
honey, as fast as ever you can, for you 
have no time to lose;’’—and, poor, 
fellow, he entreated me to say no 
more about it, and. he would believe 
whatever I pleased. 

‘¢ This satisfied the father. They 
arrived at the dying man’s cabin. 
Now, my dear fellow, saidthe soldier, 
[have brought a. holy man to give 
you absolution for-your sins, and to 
show your soul the road to heaven ; 
take this glass of wine to comfort you, 
for it is a hellish long journey. 

‘¢ The priest then began to perform 
his office.—Hanno heard him in silence, 

*€ Soldier—You see, my good fa~ 
ther, he believes in allyousay. You 
may now, without-esy further delay, 
give him absolution and extreme unc- 
tion, and every thing needful to se- 
cure him a snug birth in Paradise. 

‘¢ Priest—You are fully convinced 
friend, that it is only by a firm belief 
in all the tenets of the holy catholic 
church that—— 

** Soldier-—God love your soul, my 
dear father, give him absolution in 
the first place, and convince him af- 
terwards: for upon my conscience, if 
you bother him,. much longer, the 
poor creature’s soul will slip through 
your fingers. , 

‘* The priest, who was a good-na- 
tured man, did asthe soldier requested. 

. ** Soldier—Now, my honest fellow, 
you may bid the devil kiss your b—de, 
for you are as sure.of heaven, as your 
master is of hell; where, as this. reve- 
rend father will assure you, he must 
suffer to all eternity. 

‘* T hope he will notsuffer so long,” 
said the negro, in a faint voice; and 
speaking for the first time since the 
arrival of the priest. 

‘* Have a care of what you say 
friend,” said the priest, in a severe 
tone of voice: ‘* you must not doubt 
of the eternity of hell torments.—If 
your master goes once there, he must 
remain there for ever.” 

** Then, I'll be- bound for him,” 
said the soldier, ‘* he is sure enough 
of going there-"’ 

“* But L hope in God, he will not 
remain for eyer,"* said the negro—~and 
expired. 
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«© That was not spoken like a true 
believer,” said the priest; ** If I had 
thought that he harboured any doubts 
on such an essential article, I should 
not have given him absolution.” 

** It is lucky, then,’” said the sol- 
dier, ** that the poor fellow made his 
escape to heaven, before you knew 
any thing of the matter.”” 

** As the soldier returned home, 
from the negro’s cabin, he met his 
master, who knowing where he had 
been, said to him, ‘* how is the d—d 
scoundrel ?” 

«© The d——d scoundrel is in bet- 
ter health than all who knew him 
could wish,’’ replied the soldier, 

§* Why they told me he wasdying !”’ 

‘** He is already dead, and on his 
way to heaven,”” said the soldier; but 
as for the scoundrel who murdered 
him, he'll be d d before he gets 
there.” 

** Picture of Italy and of the Italians, 





** in a scotch valet’s letter to one of 


‘* bis friends.” 
DEAR A. 

** 1 received your kind epistle, 
with the agreeable news that all our 
friends in the west-country, are well. 

*¢ Your fears, of my having forgot 
you, are very ill-founded, for although 
it has been my lot to sojourn many 
years among strangers, yet thanks be 
unto God, I never learned to prefer 
foreigners to my own countrymen: on 
the contrary, I do feel that I like 
my old friends the better in proportion 
as I increase my new acquaintances. 
So you see there is little danger of my 
forgetting them, and far less my 
blood-relations; for surely blood ‘is 
thicker than water. 

** You desire my opinion of Italy 
and its inhabitants, which I shall now 

ive you without prejudice or partia-. 
ity. The Italians are a most ingeni- 
ous people ; I have been even tempted to 
think that there is something favour- 
able to ingenuity in the very air or 
soil, or something else belongg to 
this happy-situated peninsula of Italy, 
for it became, in the first place, the 
seat of the empire of the world, by 
the valour and address of its inhabi- 
tants; when I say the world, I mean 
all but the northern part of Great. 
Britain, which the Romans were so 
far from subduing, that they were 
obliged to build walls and ramparts 
across the island; first, between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, and next, 


from Carlisle to Newcastle, to defend 
themselves from our ancestors, the 
Caledonians. 

«¢ But when the Roman Empire 
was overturned by the Goths, Rome 
became the seat of a new kind of Em- 
pire, and that is the empire of the 
Popes. In short, the inhabitants of 
Italy, first subdued mankind by open 
force; and secondly, by imposition 
and pawkry:* and after several ages 
of Gothic darkness, where does the 
light of knowledge first dawn again? 
Where dy. the arts first appear, and 
where are they carried to the greatest 
perfection? Why, in this same Ifaly. 
This looks, I say, as it were some- 
thing peculiarly favourable to inge- 
nuity in this ‘country. But whatever 
may be in that notion, with all the 
disadvantages to which they are ex- 
posed from a miserable bad govern- 
ment, the present race of Italians, are 
certainly a civilized, discreet, sober 
people, not so frank as the French, 
nor yet so reserved as the English 5 
but with more shrewdness of undei- 
standing perhaps than either. 

** In the formation of statues and 
gravenimages, they are supposed to 


surpass all the nations of Europe ; for,’ 


in our own country, you know, this 
occupation was never much encoura- 
ged, because in the opinion of several 
serious Christians of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, it flies in the teeth of the 
second commandment. 

‘¢ The Italians are fond of music, 
to an astonishing, and even to an un- 
warrantable degree; the number of 
eunuchs which theyemploy at a great 
expense, is a pretty plain proof that 
they spare nothing to have their ears 
tickled ; they even oblige them to sing 
in the very churches; yet surely they 
might find houses enough to keep 
concerts in, withoue protaning the 
house of God. 

** It must be confessed, that Ita- 
lian music, when pettormed in a pro- 
per place, and on proper occasions, is 
very delightful to hear, though the 
best of it never thrilled through my 
heart so pleasing as the sweet melody 
of some of our own tunes. 

‘© It is not, dear A. in the ap- 
pearance of the fields, or of the cities, 
nor in the customs and genius of the 
inhabitants, that the country where 
you reside, has the greatest advantage 


* A Scotch word nearly synonymous 
with duplicity, 
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over this land of darkness, but in the 
important article of religion; which 
here consists almost entirely of exter- 
nal show and gewgawry, of bowing, 
courtesies, and various gesticulations, 
of fantastical dresses, processions, and 
other idle céremonials, which are in 
no way connected with true piety, 
and altogether opposite to the simpli- 
city of the gospel, which you, my 
dear friend, enjoy the inestimable pri- 
vilege of hearing. preached in its na- 
tive purity and truth. 

«© Having now briefly touched 
upon all tke points I must end 
this Jong letter, begging to be re- 
spectfully remembered to all inquiring 
friends on the water of Enrick ; and 
so, my dear A, I remain your affec- 
tionate cousin, N.” 

A work of this kind must be ac- 
ceptable to readers of almost every 
description. 
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s HIST think a most curious fact 
in the history of man, to see a 
nation sacrifice their’ own ideas of 
beauty to those of others ; for among 
the Calmouks, of which the Nogays 
are a horde, the standard of beauty 
is a tawney complexion, a flat nose, 
high cheek bones, with small oblique 
eyes: in short, the hideous Hunish 
face and figure, antiently let loose 
upon Europe for the punishment of 
its sins, and so often described by 
authors. as the very portrait and type 
of Beelzebub himself, for figure, cru- 
elty, &c.; yet U say, the Nogays 
never think of improving the charms 
of their fair captives after their own 
model; a phenomenon that I can ac- 
count for on no other principle than 
that perfect contempt for the taste of 
their Caffa customers,’ with their love 
of the valuable reward that they re- 
ceive for their forbearance, and the 
delivery of marketable commodities. 
« After having mentioned all the 
inferior articles of commerce at -this 
great Euxine mart, I shall now speak 
of the fair Circassians, destined for 
ages past to be brought for sale at the 
market of Caffa, like any other kind 
of merchandize ; and what is most 
singular in this revolting business is, 
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that these members, so famous in 
Eastern story, has brought in vast 
numbers every year, by their own 
parents, and sold at from 2 to 4000 
Turkish piastres each, in proportion 
to their charms, 

‘* As- I am sure that a mistress 
market must be a curious subject to 
the polished nations of Europe, I shall 
give a specimen of the manner in 
which it is carried on in the very 
words of Mr. Keelman, the German 
merchant, mentioned in my last ; which 
will finish my notes taken in the in- 
teresting Theodocia. 

** The fair Circassians,” says Mr. 
Keelman, ‘* of whom three were of- 
fered me for sale in 1768, were 
brought from their own chamber into 
mine (as we all lodged in the same 
inn) one after another, by the Arme- 
nian merchant who had to dispose of 
them. The first was very well dressed, 
and had her face covered in the Ori- 
ental style. She kissed my hand by 
order of her master, and then walked 
backward and forward in the room, 
to shew her fine shape, her pretty 
small foot, and her elegant carriage ; 
she next lifted up her veil, and abso~ 
lutely surprized me by her extreme 
beauty, Her hair was fair, with fine 
large blue eyes; her nose a little aqua- 
line, with pouting red lips; her fea- 
tures were regular, her complexion 
fair and delicate, and her cheeks co- 
vered with a fine natural vermilion, 
of which she took care to convince 
me by rubbing them hard with a 
cloth. Her neck, I thought a little 
too long, but to make aménds, the 
finest bosom and teeth in the world 
set off the other charms of this beau- 
tiful slave, for whom ‘the Armenian 
asked 4ooo Turkish piasties, but 
permitted me to feel her pulse, to 
convince myself that she was in per- 
fect health, after which she was or- 
dered away, when the merchant as- 
sured me she was a pure virgin of 18 
years of age. 

*© He next offered him two others, 
older and less handsome, at 3000 
piastres for the two; but these I shall 
not follow Mr. Keelman in describing, 
as I am pretty sure that you would 
not have been a purchaser any more 
than the honest German ; who, how- 
ever seems to have set a proper value 
onthe youth and beauty of the first ; 
although her neck wasa little too long 
for his taste, 
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*¢ T was more surprised, probably, 
than I ought to have been (as common 
usage renders every thing familiar) at 
the perfect indifference with which 
the inhabitants of Caffa behold this 
trafic in ‘beauty which had shocked 
me so much, and at their assuring me, 
when I seemed affected at the practice, 
that it was the only method parents 
had of bettering the state of their 
handsome daughters, destined at all 
events ta the baram; .for that the 
rich Asiatic gentleman, who pays 
4000 piastres for a beautiful mistress, 
treats and prizes her as an earthly 
houri, in perfect conviction, that his 
success with the houries of Paradise 
entirely depends.on his behaviour to 
the sisterhood on earth, who will bear 
testimony against him in case of ill 
usage: im short, that, by bring dis- 
posed of to rich musselmen, they were 
sure to live in affluence and ease the 
rest of their days, and ina state by 
no means degrading in mahometan 
countries, where their prophet has per- 
mitted the. seraglio. But that, on 
the contrary, if they fall into the 
hands of their own feudal lords, the 
barbarous inhabitants of their own 
native mountains, which it is very 
difficult for beauty to escape, their 
lot was comparatively wretched, as 
those rude chieftains have very little 
of cither respect or generosity towards 
the fair sex. Such is the opinion of 
the Crim Tartars on this curious sub- 
ject; who, being Mahometans, have 
harams themselves, and treat their 
women as respectfully as any nations 
in Asia.” 

Letter L. to LX. The authoress 
arrives at Herch,’ the Panticapeos of 
the ancients, and antique capital of 
the Bosphorus. She searches, on her 
way up the coast of the Euxine to 
this place, for the ruins of some old 
cities, said by antient geographers to 
have stood there: and giyes proof of 
Kerch being Panticapeos. She gives 
a rapid sketch of the history of the 
antient kingdom of Bosphorus, and 
of its capital in which she then is. 
Relates its conquest by Mithridates, 
with the tragical end of that hero, 
who fell a martyr to the treason of his 
favourite son in Panticapeos, and was 
accompanied in death by hisdaughters 
Mithridata and Nissa; the rejoicings 
at Rome on the occasion, &c. She 
gives an account of the wonderful 
tiches, in jewels, gold, &c. of Mi- 


thridates, as registered by the Roman 
commissaries. Description of the mo- 
dem Tartar city of Kerch, with the 
antient ruins still to be seen there. 
The author's reason for thinking that 
this is the same city which was after- 
wards called Bosphorus, when it had 
lost its first Greek name. She arrives 
at the Tartar city of Jenekal, the 
Nympheam of the antients ; and again 
looks for the ruins of some more an- 
tient cities, said to have stood on the 
European shore of the Cimmeranian 
Bosphorus, in her way from Keechap 
to Jenekal. She then gives a deserip- 
tion of this modern city, its ports, &c, 
She crosses the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
to the island of Phanagoria ; of which 
antient Greek establishment she gives 
some account; its fishery, antique 
cities, &c, Temple of Venus, Apa- 
turia ; foundation of Tanais, now 
Asoff, &c. The revolt of Phanagoria 
from Mithridates. The treason of his 
son Artaphernus, whe commanded in 
the fort, with the heroic conduct of 
his sister Cleopatra poe the coward 
had delivered himself up tothe rebels), 
who held out till her father had time 
to send and bring her off. The his- 
tory of Phanagoria, during the middle 
ages, when it was a Russian princi- 
pality under the name of Tmutara- 
can. The author gives the Russian 
dynasty of Tmutaracan, with the re- 
markable circumstances attending each 
reign. Modern description of the 
island of Phanagoria; with some re- 
marks on its natural history, topo- 
graphy, &c. 

Letter LX contains-the following 
account of the curious species of vol- 
cano found in this island. 

‘ In February 1794, the inhabit. 
ants of Phanagoria, and of the En- 
ropean side of the Cimmerian Bospho- 
rus, were surprised aud alarmed by a 
volcano ef a new species, which burst 
suddenly from a hill called Koukou 
Oba, situated to the north of the 
gulf of Taman, of which I send you 
a coloured drawing, as well as of the 
island at large. 

** The explosion was attended by a 
noise like thunder, a thick smoke and 
gerbe of fire, that lasted about half an 
hour; not unlike the artificial fire- 
work of that name so often exhibited 
at the public rejoicings in Russia, but 
upon a much larger and grander scale. 
7 amie, however, and boiling up 
of matter, with occasional explesiong 
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continued till the next day; when, 
instead of lava, the otdinary erupted 
matter of all other mountains, a vast 
stream of salt mud burst forth, and 
ian down the side of the hill to the 
plain below, in six distinct channels, 
from three to five yards deep, making 
in all about a hundred thousand cubic 
fathoms. By the month of July all 
these six streams were dry at the sur- 
face, which was uneven and cracked 
like a parched clay soil in summer ; 
and in July, when Dr. Pallas visited 
it, the crater was shut up with dried 
mud, insomuch that it could. be 
walked over without danger, although 
a frightful boiling, still heard in the 
bowels of the hill, showed that all 
was Not so quiet within as without. 

‘© The mud thrown out by this 
and all the other hot gulphs, which 
are numerous in the island, is a loose 
homogeneous argilla, or clay, of a 
cindery blue colour, mixed with shin- 
ing particles of mico, or marine glass, 
and tragments of marly, sandy, and 
calcaredts schistus, or slate, in a small 
proportion, which seem to have been 
torn from strata above the focus of 
the eruption in its passage upwards; 
whilst some brilliant crystallized py- 
rites sticking in the slate show that 
the heat applied to the strata which 
contained’ them was not very intense ; 
and, in fact, the erupted matter was 
inerely warm, instead of boiling hot, 
as might have been expected trom the 
phenomena; so that the fame which 
appeared at first was probably only 
produced by the ignition of some in- 
flammable air, or gas, contained in 
quantity in the salt mud, and which 
seems to have occasioned the erup- 
tion. : 

«¢ Every circumstance and appear- 
ance in this singular species of volcano 
Conspires to prove, that the centre of 
action was below the seas; and the 
Doctor hazards the following con- 
jecture on this subject. 

“¢ The numerous springs of naphtha, 
or petrolium, in this island, and on 
the peninsula of Kerch, make it pro- 
bable that a stratum of coal lying far 
below. the surface of the earth, as 
hinted in.a former letter, has been for 
some ages on fire, and, very possibly, 
occasions the vapour which so often 
covers Taman in calm weather. 

** When, therefore, the sea (says 
, Pallas) finds an entrance, from any 
cause, into these burning cavities, 
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it is natural to suppose that it will be 
converted into vapour, which with 
the ignited inflammable gas, must 
burst through the upper strata to find 
vent in the open aur. The opening 
once made, the elastic gas contained 
in the mud, (which the Doctor thinks 
is probably only a mixture of coal 
ashes, bituminous slate, and sea wae 
ter), must make it froth up and 
run over ; while the upper strata, shat- 
tered with the first explosion, must 
fall down into the boiling cauldron to 
augment the quantity of erupted mat- 
ter, till the accidental cause ceases 
that produced the whole phenomenon. 
Adieu | and give me credit for stating 
your friends opinions so exactly on 
this curious subject.”” 

Letters LXI to LXIV contain the 
journey fromPhanagoria to Storoi Crim 
the Cimmeranian of Strabo, and an- 
tient Tauric capital of the Cimbri, as 
the city just lett was their Asiatic ca- 
pital while under its primitive name. 
The arrival at the Tartar city of Kara- 
subazar, the Potacra of the ancients 
and Macra Kartron of the Byzantine 
writers,—a description of the place ,is 
given, and some remarks made on the 
necessity Russia found herself under 
of extending her fronticrs down to the 
Black Sea, for the protection of her 
subjects against the incessant attacks 
of the Tartar cavalry.. A description 
of an antique bath still existing in 
this place, with the Oriental manner 
of using it, compared with the Rus- 
sian bagnio and mode of bathing. 

Letter LXIV. Manufacture of Mo- 
rocco leather.p. 202——3. 

“© The other object of attention in 
this city is, an ancient manufactory 
of Morocco leather, of which they 
make large quantities from the skins 
of the numerous flocks of Tauric 
goats. 

** They begin the process by clean- 
ing the skins in the following manner. 
Aiter having steeped some raw hides 
in cold water for twenty-four hours, 
to freethem from blood and other im- 
purities, the fleshy parts are scraped 
off with proper instruments. They 
are next macerated for ten days in 
cold lime-water, to loosen the hair, 
which is likewise scraped off as clean 
as possible. 

‘* For fifteen days they lie in clean 
cold water, and then are worked un- 
der foot in a succession of clean wa- 
ters; 2 last heing, impregnated with 
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dog's dung, to loosen the hair still 
‘more; when they receive a second 
scraping, and are drained of «heir hu+ 
midity ; which finishes the cleaning 
process. 

*¢ They now proceed to what they 
call feedmg the skins, by steeping 
them four days in a cold mfusion of 
wheat bran; then in a decoction of 
honey and water, twenty-eight pounds 
to five pails, cooled down to the tem- 
perature of new milk; out of which 
‘they are pat under press into a vessel 
with holes at the bottom to let the li- 
quor escape. They are, lastly, steeped 
for four daysin a light solution of salt 
water, one pound to five pails; 
this finishés the preparation, and 
the leather is now ready to receive 
the dve. 

“ A strong decoction of artamisa 
annua or southernwood, in the pro- 
portion of four pounds to ten pails of 
water, seems to be the basis of all the 
different colours they give to the Mo- 
rocco in the Tavrida, Astracan, and 
the other cities formerly belonging 
to the Tartar empire, where the secret 
‘has remained till now. 

“© When ared colovr is intended, 
a pound of ‘cochineal in powder is 
teers stirred into ten pails of the 

ne yellow decoction of artemisa, and 
boiled up in it for half an hour, with 
five or six drachms of alum, and 
poured on the leather in a ‘proper 
vessel, They are next worked under 
feet in an infusion of oak leaves in 
warm water, till they become supple 
and soft ; when they are finally rinsed 
jn cold water, then rubbed over with 
olive oil, and calendered with wooden 
rollers ; which finishes the manufac- 
ture. 

** The yellow Morocco is dyed with 
the decoction of artemisat alone, only 
stronger, twenty pounds of it to fit- 
teen pails, being the proportion when 
used without other admixture: but 
two pounds of alum in fine powder i 

radually added by half a table-spoon- 
ul at a time; and with this each 
Skin is'stained before the last opera- 
tion of oiling and calendering. 

«* This is all the certain informa- 
tion that I have been able to obtain 
on this curious subject 3 for I’ can by 
no means depend on the vague reports 
that I have heard, relative tu the co- 
Jouring matter added for staining the 
green and blue kinds of Morocco; so 
that I prefer leaving you in the same 


uricertainty, to giving as facts what I 
cannot myself depend upon.”” 

Letter LXV describes a palace in 
the Tartar style, secretly erected by 
Prince Potemkin, on the winding Ka- 
rusa, for the reception of Catherine IL. 
when she visited the Taurida. 

“ I shall begin with one of those 
fairy palaces which arose, as if by 
magic, in the most romantic spots of 
the Taurida, by the secret arrange- 
ment of Potemkin, to surprise’ and 
charm Catherine II. when be visited 
these new acquisitions to her empire; 
and in this the prince only followed 
the antient example of the Russian 
courtiers, long famous for similar acts 
of gallantry to their female sovereigns ; 
as, for example, at Moscow, when 
the empress Elizabeth found the whole 
furniture, 8c. decorations of her pa. 
lace changed during the long church- 
service ot an Easter sunday, and the 
whole corps diplomatique were run- 
ning about in amazement and confu- 
sion, to find the room wherein they 
were accustomed to pay theit comph- 
ments on her majesty’s return from 
the chapel; while the master of the 
ceremonies took care to keep out of 
the way, on purpose to increase the 
bustle. 

“¢ The same wooden palace being 
burnt down while Elizabeth stayed 
at Moscow, the whole was rebuilt, 
magnificently gilded and painted, 
hung with tapestry, furnished, &c. 
in six weeks, and on a much larger 
scale than before ; as complete wooden 
houses were purchased, at any price, 
in every part of Moscow, and in- 
stantly transported by thousands. of 
men and horses to be incorporated in 
the magic edifice (at least, such it 
would have been thought any where 
else than in Russia) ; while all kinds 
of ornamental furniture were brought 
by post from Petersburgh, Riga, 
Archangel, &c. to fit up the hasty 
uew palace with much more magnifi- 
cence than the old. 

** Such are the anecdotes related 
by some of the old courtiers of Eliza- 
beth who yet survive ; with a third of 
the same kind, when a bridge of 
boats, called Sampson, was thrown 
acrossa branch of the Neva, near Pe- 
tersburgh, in one night, while the 
same Empress was on a visit at Per- 
gula, the country house of Count 
Shuralow ; a fortunate piece of gallan- 
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bridge has been erected every summer 
since, to the great convenience of the 
new capital, 

‘¢ But to return to the fairy palace 
where I am now writing, and which, 
as I told you before, was one of those 
secretly erected in this peninsula by 
Prince Potemkin, to surprise his im- 
ser mistress, in the antient style of 

ussian galantry. Catherine, on ar- 
riving hither, with a partof her court, 
and some of the foreign ministers, was 
not a little astonished to find a large 
and elegant imperial mansion ready 
to receive her, in so romantic and 
charming a spot; while the light ir- 
regular form, most artificially given 
it to imitate the Tartar style, added 
much to the novelty of the scene.” 

Letter LXVI. Remarkson the sur- 
prising effects of the calcareous soil of 
the Taurida or certain vegetables, 
with a catalogue of wild plants found 
tpon it. Its power of retaining the 
humidity of the mountains; their 
riches in a caleareous petritactions. 

Letter LXVIL. Describes a hermit- 
age, or rather a cottage on the way to 
Sympheropol, inhabited by an hospi- 
table Englishman, who gives them an 
english dinner in a hall formed byra 
circle of venerable green oaks with an 
account of his tartar wife, &c. 

“© This british original has bought 
himself a tartar wife, (from the hum- 
ble class of tauric shepherds), for a 
cow and a few sheep, according tothe 
custom of the country; with whom 
he lives contented and retired on the 
banks of the crystal' Alma, which 
auns through his estate. 

“¢ You would of course, suppose 
from the diminutive size of his hermi- 
tage (which fortunately obliges him 
to entertain travellers out of doors, in 
the druidical hall justdescvibed), that 
his estate is upon the same scale ; but 
that is by no means the case; for his 
domain is as large as his cottage is 
small, and famous as a winter pasture 
for the valuable breed of tauric sheep, 
that here find shelter in a warm valley 
during the hardest weather of this cli- 
mate ; a circumstance which alone 
brings him a sufficient revenue, with- 
outeither care or labour, so that lre is 
at liberty to tune his oaten-reed and 
loll out day, at the side of his fine 
purling stream, which I believe is 
pretty nearly the way in which this 
eccentric being spends his time. But 
to return toour green hall. Our din- 


ner was enlivened by a serenade of 
tartar music, which, together with 
the mildness of the air; the fragrance 
of surrounding flowers, all planted by 
our host’s own hand ; the presence of 
his timid spouse who occasionally stole 
a look at us, produced altogether one 
of the most agreeable and curious re- 
pasts I ever partook of, the company 
of this tartar wife at table was, how- 
evera very uncommon circumstances 
and cost hun no little trouble to bring 
about ; as on the first noise produced 
by the arrival of strangers, she flies 
cover, like a hare, and is ebligedto be 
sought for much in the same: manner 
as that timid animal; for it really 
seemed to be the lady's favourite dog 
that ran before Mr. Willis and pointed 
out the retreat of his mistress in the 
garden, when he wished to present 
her to the company, contrary to thie 
custom of her country, where it ‘is a 
disgrace for a woman to show her face 
to any other man than her husband. 

** She is a very well-looking young 
woman, though of swarthy complex- 
ion; and: became by degrees. sutlici- 
ently at her ease to articulate the-few 
english words which she had learned 
of the civil’ complimentary kind.'¢ 

Letters LXVLIE, LXIX. LX¥X, 
Contain a description of the various na- 
tions in the Taurida, dress of the:crim 
Tartars their arms, houses; manners, 
hospitality, repasts, mode of cookery, 
cooling beverages, marriages and buri- 
als, with severaleurious cireumstances 
and ceremonies attending them. 

Marriages:and Funerals. 

“ The oriental .jeaiousy which, as 
I remarked in my last, has turned the 
front of the tauric houses to the court 
yard, instead of the street, and obli- 
ged the ladies to admire cattle instead 
of men, from their muslin. windows, 
has:done still more thaw all that in 
this country; asit has likewise cover- 
ed witha vei) the face of the fair, and 
indeed almost every thing: concerning 
them: so that all is mystery here that 
relates to the sex, shut upin amodern 
gaeneceou or harem, only accessible 
to their own lords aud masters, who 
are literally so in Mahometan states, 
though we right christian wives only 
call you so to laegh at your lordships. 
Marriages, we are told, are made in 


‘heaven, and lucky it is that they areso, 


for an inhabitant of the Taurida, never 

sees his bride till the nuptial torch is_ 

lighted up, so that if it werenot forthe 
Fa 
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friendly ministry of a grave matron, 
or go-between (the pronuba ofthe 
antients,) who has the privilege of 
taking a peep at the bride, a man 
might marry the grandmother instead 
of the daughter. When a lover has 
acquired in this manner, intimation of 
a ma-riageable girl through the means 
of the privileged matron, he waits on 
the father, (for the mother is as in- 
visible as the daughter,) and Jargains 
for his wife in the manner of the anti- 
ents before the introduction of dow- 
ries, by offering a valuable considera- 
tion which is here commonly a cow, 
ad a greater or less number of sheep, 
according to the rank of the parties ; 
the iman, or priest, then marries the 
loving couple without further ceremo- 
ny, and the husband carries home his 
beauty on: the faith and taste of the 
Tauric Pronuba, 

: 4 The new. married man entertains 
his companions and friends with pipes, 
coffee, and sherbit, on the joyful oc- 
casion: but he takes care to do it al 
fresco, before the forbidden door of 
the house that - contains his jcalous 
care. 
«« If the living move along the 
streets of this peninsula with asiatic 
stateliness aud solemnity, the dead, on 
the contrary, are carried to the grave, 
atysuch a pace as *would beat your 
London:penny post. This assertion 
is by no mean: jocular : for we actually 
saw the other rate, as obliged us stran- 
gers who wished to see the ceremony, 
to take to our heels in a most indecent 
manner, to keep up with these Scy- 
thian ‘pall-bearers. But how were 
we astonished to find,, that it was the 
nearest relations of thedeceased who 
were thus hurrying him to his long 
home, as if in fear of his recovery. 
This extraordinary dispatch, with 
which Mahometans are buried within 
12 hours of their death, by express 
order of the prophet may have taken 
origin from the heat of the climate 
where he preached and legislated for 
his disciples; and I think that the lo- 
tions, envelopes, and perfumes, which 
he commanded on these occasions, 
seem to confirm the conjecture. 

*¢ The coffin was covered with a 
plain stuff, and only-ornamented, if it 
merited the name, with a bit of black 
silk, embroidered with holy passages 
from the Koran, thrown over one 
end of it; this, we were assured, was 
a morsel of a consecrated veil from 
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Mecca, of great value and estimation 
in the eyes of true believers. 

** This funeral was neither accom- 
panied by flambeaux, tapers, incense, 
nor church chanting; nor was a wet 
eye so beseen or a groan to be heard : 
nay even a mourning dress, the out 
ward mark of grief with us, was com- 
pletely wanting here: possibly from 
an idea of the happiness of the deceas- 
ed in his new society of houries pro- 
mised by Mahomet. We likewise 
observed, that no prayers were said 
Curing the interment: but afterwards 
an iman sat down on his hams by the 
side of the grave, and seemed to be 
offering up orisons for the departed 
Musselman ; a very proper time in my 
opinion: as the body being then co 
vered with earth, neither the priest 
nor the company run any risk from 
putrid exalations arising from the 
corpse in such a climate. 

** On quitting the subjecis treated 
of in these last three letters; I must 
observe, that if Mahomet had no hand 
in the veiled nuptials, Igive him cre- 
dit for the rest of the institutions that 
we have as yet observed ; and even 
those may have been sagely intended to 
make every girl equally partake of the 
advantages of holy wediock, instead of 
adding like your christians, one mis» 
fortune to another, by condemning to 
the state of old-maidism, those who 
may be deprived of external charms.”* 

Letters LX XI, LXXIT, LXXHI, 
Describe religion of the Crim Tartars 
with conjectures respecting its origin, 
administration of justice, price of pro- 
visions, &c. Notice the Tauric sheep 
famous for their fur, method of the 
preparation of mare's milk called 
soumis which the natives not only 
use as food but distil for brandy. And 
notice an ardent spirit called Arika, 
drawn from cow's milk, by an horde 
of tartars. 

“€ In stopping at a village, the hos- 
pitable Tartars brought us a wooden 
dish of their favourite koumis, with a 
small vessel of brandy,. both made 
from mare’s milk, in defiance of the 
opinion of chimests,; who formerly 
asserted, that an ardent spirit could 
not be drawn from milk, till they 
were taught the tartar mode of distil- 
lation in the wilds of Scythia. 

** You will easily believe that I 
did not let slip so favourable an op 
portunity of procuring information 
relative to the famous tartar dish so 
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often the conversation in Russia, more 
particularly will judge of my success 
on perusing the following result of our 
inquiry. 

Preparation of Koumis. 

«« To any given quantity of warm 
mare’s milk, the crim tartars add a 
sixth part of warm water of the same, 
temperature with a little old Koumis, 
sour cow's milk, or a piece of sour 
Jeaven of their tye-bread, as a fer- 
ment ; and mix altagether ina species 
of churn. 

“* In the heat of summer, very lit- 
tle agitation is requisite to throw this 
mixture into fermentation ; after which 
nothing more is necessary than to 
break the thick scum that forms at 
top, and intimately mix it with the 
rest of the fermenting mass, by three 
or four strokes ot the churn-staff se- 
veral times repeated during the twen- 
ty-four hours that the process lasts ; 
for in one day and a night, during 
this hot season, the koumis is ready ; 
but in winter, artificial heat and more 
agitation are necessary to produce the 
winous fermentation. In short, the 
instructions that you have for the 
preparation of our Russian quass in 
the Ixixth. volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Londcn; for the year 1778, are per- 
fectly applicable to the winter prepa- 
ration ot koumis, with the sole excep- 
tion of the difference in the ingredients. 

s¢ The koumis has a sourish sweet 
taste by no means unpleasant to my 
palate, and greatly vesembling a pre- 
paration of milk which I remember 
eating very often in my visit to Edin- 
burgh some years ago. However, I 
should by no means choose to partake 
of their koumis out of the goat-skin 
sacks in which the tartars casry it 
on their expeditions, as. the Spa- 
niards do their wine; which, by the 
by, isa practice sa common in Spain, 
as to.give the name of sack to aspecies 
of wine once highly prized in Great 
Britain, if we are to’ judge from its 
being your poet!qureat’s auli¢ reward, 
and the favourite drink of your humo- 
rous glutton Falstaff. 

*¢ But to return to our mare’s milk. 
That fluid has been long known to 
yield an ardent spirit; but Pallas tells 
us, that he met in his travels a horde 
of Tartars who possessed the secret of 
throwing cow's milk into the vinous 
fermentation; or, in other words, of 
converting it into kowmis, under the 
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name Arien, from which they drew an 
ardent spirit called Auka;.a liquor 
that may probably have communica- 
ted its name to the well-known East 
India spirit arrack, at least, I hazard 
such a conjecture with my usual bold- 
ness, as I regard these Scythian arts 
as of high antiquity. 

** However, lest you should erect 
a still in our dairy, in hopes of con- 
verting all our milk into cow brandy, 
permit me just to whisper you, that 
the milk of this animal gives only one- 
ninth its quantity of ardent spirit, 
while the milk of mares gives one+ 
third ; a wonderful difference in ceco+ 
nomies, which you would do well te 
calculate before you begin your dis- 
tillation, if you have speculated on 
the subject ; but indeed, whether you 
have or not, you never escape the jokes 
of your most dutiful spouse, M. G.”* 
Pp. 227-—9. 

Letters LXXIV, LXXV. ‘The an- 
thoress in tepassing the Nogay desert 
looks in vain for the ruinsof antient ci- 
ties. Mentions anumber of sculptured 
stones dispersed over the desert, and 
describes -ome Scythian tents which 
seem to have preserved their antieng 
form mentioned by Herodotus. Being 
obliged to winter at Nicolayef declares 
her utention ta give a sketch of the 
general history of the greek colonies 
settled all round the shoves of the 
Euxine with their antient family; 
concluding with the portrait of the 
amiable Lady Mordwinoff. 

‘¢ The influence that the example 
of chiefs has. on the manners and mo- 
rals of a rising colony, is finely illus- 
trated at Nicolayef in many respects; 
but it struck me most forcibly at the 
Admiral’s public ‘assembly ; where I 
observed, that every lady seemed te 
vie with her neighbour, who should 
appear there with the greatest neatness 
and simplicity of dress, to be in uni 
formity with the charming mistress. of 
the house, who always presides ina 
plain linen or cotton gown, more or- 
namented by hev native graces and 
distinguished urbanity, than by all 
the ruinous finery so common every 
where else in Russia, but which the 
example of this worthy couple has ba- 
nished from the settlement entrusted 
to their care, to the great relief of the 
inhabitants -(mostly in the service of 
government) who are thereby enabled 
to live comfortably on their pay, al- 
though very inadequate to suppost 
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luxury at the end of the 18th century, 
however ample it may have been in 
the time ot Peter I. the great founder 
of the military, naval, and civil estab- 
Jishments. 

*¢ There is one material want most 
evident in this new colony ; and that 
is of ladies, as if I may judge from 
the number of suiters for the hand of 
the young woman who left her attend- 
ance on our children to accompany 
me in my journey. 

‘© "Phe amiable lady Mordwinoff, 
who is so much above all petty preju- 
dices, having insisted on her dining 
at table, she was courted alternately 
by three officers, and married the last 
who entered the lists (I verily believe) 
because he was an englishman, as she 
had a liking to your country, and 
spoke the language. 

- Thus you sec, my good friend, 
that the liberality of mind of my fair 
hostess, and the scarcity of females in 
Nicolayef, has left me to return alone 
to St. Petersburgh, if I can find no 
one tosupply the place of Mrs. Young 
forthat is her new name; but, instead 
of being offended at cupid for playing 
mie such’a trick, Iam, on the contra- 
ry, thankful that he did not draw his 
bow before my tour to the Taurida ; 
and I console myse}f with contempla- 
ting the happiness of the young couple; 

** Do not, however, be alarmed at 
the idea of my travelling unattended, 
as the Admiral has appointed an offi- 
cer, a serjeant, anda soldier, to see 
me safe to my own house ; so that only 
a female is wanting ; and, if I can do 
no better, I shalljtake with me a sai- 
lor’s wife, who now acts as waiting- 
woman to yours, &c. 

“The first that it falls into the na- 
ture of my plan to take notice of here 
are some curious customs of the cele- 
brated circassians, more especially as 
they inhabit that part of the caucasus 
which was antiently the country of the 
Amazons, and may therefore serve to 
throw some light on the antient fables 
concerning that nation of warlike la- 
dies; for in fact, to this day, a tra- 
veller finds there the women living 
separately from the men, to all ap- 
pearance at least: and as, even in 
modern battles between the different 
caucasian nations, these insulated vi- 
ragoes have been found among the 
slain completely clad in armour (See 
Mr. Ellis’s Memoir accompanying his 
map of these mountains), a stranger, 
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with but a little turn to the marvel- 
lous in his disposition, might still 
imagine that he had discovered a coms 
munity of warlike females, dwelling 
distinct from the men, and only ad- 
mitting their visits to prevent the total 
extinction ot their Amazon state ; for 
in reality all this appears on the face of 
the case, and requires the following 
explanation to induce a different opi- 
nion of the whole. First, by an old 
established custom among the circas- 
sians, the men steal in, like midnight 
thieves to co-habit with their wives, 
who live perfectly alone and separate. 
from the men, without even a male 
child under their care; while it is a 
great disgrace to the men, to be 
caught, or even seen on those visits, 

** Secondly, every boy is removed 
from his mother as soon as born, to 
be educated solely by the men, in or- 
der to his becoming a bold soldier, and 
an expert thief; which here, as in 
antient Sparta, isa high qualification ; 
and to be detected in the act, a great 
shame. 

** Now I cannot help thinking, 
that any traveller, considering with 
attention these customs, still existing 
among the circassians in the antient 
country of the Amazons, must readily 
discover in them the origin of the Gre~ 
cian fables concerning those famous 
ladies of antiquity; and indeed, if 
the Greeks had as much foundation 
for all their celebrated fictions, as ‘for 
the two that took origin in this part of 
the world, viz. their golden fleece and 
the kingdom of the Amazons, we can 
by no means give them all the credit 
for poetic imagination, which has 
been commonly allowed to that nati- 
on. I cannot take leave of this sub- 
ject without hazarding such a conjec- 
ture, that, as the country I have been 
speaking of is regarded by many as 
the cradle of the European variety of 
the human species, the Lacedemonian 
customs which distinguished them 
from the other Grecian states m 
have taken their origin. in the caucasus 
where our imperial academician Gui- 
linstead has found the striking resem- 
blances related above; and’ en which 
it isnecessary to comment to those well 
acquainted with grecian history, who 
will probably find with me the basis 
upon which the Spartans erected their 
system of public education detached 
trom the women, their art of thieving 
undiscovered, &c.’’ 

To be concluded in our next. 
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3 vol. 8vo. Price 1]. 11s. 6d. boards, 
Longman and Rees. 

Dr. Johnson's Poets ; re-edited by 
D.Aikin,vols. 7; 8, 9yprice 71. 8s. od 

The Works of Abraham Cowley, 
3 vols. with a Preface, Biographical 
and Critical. By Samuel Johnson, 
L.L. D. and Remarks by J. Aikin, 
M. D.—Small Paper, 11. 1s—Large 
Paper, 11. 16s, boards. Kearsley. 

Bidlake’s Poems, No. 2, Price 1s. 

Poems, Lyrical aud Miscellaneous. 
VoL. al. 


Poetry and the Drama...Novels,_§c. 49 


By the late Rev. Henry Moore, of 
Liskeard, 4to. 153 pages, Pric® 
tos, 6d. 103. Johnson. 

Shakespé@te’s Plays, printed from 
the Text of the corrected Edition, left 
by the late Mr. Stevens, and now in 
the Press. With a Series of elegant 
Copper-plate Engravings, from otigi- 
nal Designs; by Henry Fuzile, Esq, 
Professor of Painting; and a Selection 
of Explanatory and Historical Notes, 
from the most eminent Commentators ; 
a History of the Stage ; a Life of Shakes- 
peare, &c. By Alexander Chalmers, 
M. A. No. 1 and 2, Price 2s. each, to 
be completed in go Numbers. Riving- 
ton, Ostell, and the Proprietors, 

Wallace ; or the Vale of Ellerslie 5 
with other Poems, foolscap 8vo. Price 
ss. boards. Vernor and Hood. 

The Scum Uppermost when the 
Middltsex Porridge Pot boils over. 
4to. Price 2s. 6d. Hatchard, 


NOVELS, &c. 

Nothing New, 3 vols. 12mo. boards, 
10s. 6d. Hurst. 

Eccentric Philanthrophy, 3 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. Hurst. 

Romance of the Pyrenees, 4 vols, 
18s. boards. Robinsons. 

Tale of Mystery, by Ducray Du~ 
menil, 4 vols. 16s. boards. Lane. 

Nobleman and.his Steward, 3 vols. 
12mo. 12s. boards, Lane, , 

Loriman, or Man in Every Stage of 
Life, 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. boards. Lane, 

Miranda, or The Mysterious Stran- 
ger, 2 vols. By Esther Holsten, 
7s. hoards. Jones. 

Mysterious Visit, a Novel, founded 
on Facts, in 4 vols. t2mo. by Mrs, 
Parsons, 20s. boards. Hurst. 

Don Raphael, a Romance, 3 vol, 
By George Walker, 13s. 6d. boards, 
Hurst. 

Delphini, by Madame de Strel, 
6 vol. 12mo, 11. 1s, boards. Mawman, 

The Vale of Conway, a Novel. By 
a Lady. 4 vol, t2mo. 14s. Verver 
and Hood. 

The Intrigue, a Tale, translated 
from the German of Augustus La 
Foutaine 1s. 6d. Bickerstaff. 

Corty’s Original Tales, No. 3, Se- 
bastian and Zelia ; or The Captive 
liberated by Female Generosity, with 
an Engraving, 15. 

No. 4, The Swiss Revolution ; or 
the Fall of Albert, with a Frontispiece, 
Price 15, 
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No, 5. The Unfortunate Daugh- 
ter; or the Dang:r of the ‘Modern 
System of Female Education, with a 
Frontispiece, 1s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Proveibs ; or Manual of Wisdom. 
3s. boards. Kerby. 

Wonderful Museum, New Series, 
No. 3, for January, 1803.—No. 2, 
February, 1s. Kerby. 

Portrait of Jolin Hatfield the Se- 
ducer. Proof, 1s. 6d. Keasley. 

Portrait of Miss De Verdiun, Proof, 
1s. Kerby. 

Life of Joseph, Son of Isracl, 12mo. 
boards, 3s Kerby. 

Life of Moses, designed for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Youth. 
By a Lady. 1s. 6d., 

The Lyre; or Vocal Museum, for 
1802, 2s. 6d, bound inred. Badcock. 

A general introductory Discourse 
(delivered on Tuesday, Nov. 16, 1802) 
on the Objects, Advantages, and in- 
tended Plan of the New Institution 
for Public Lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy in Newcastle upon Tyne, By 
William Turner. 1s. Johnson. 

Transactions of the American Phi- 
Josophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting useful Know- 
edge, volume the stb. gto. rl. 1s, 
boards. Johnson. 

A New Edition of Milton's Paradise 
Lost ; with the Letter-press executed 
by Mr. Bensley, and each Book 
adorned with an highly-finished En- 
graving by the first Artists, from the 
Designs of H. Fuseli, R. A. and the 
late Wim. Hamilton, R. A. besides a 
new Portrait engraved by Sharp after 
a Miniature by the celebrated S, 
Cooper. In twelve Numbers, 3s. each, 
and on a large Paper, Proof Impres- 
sions, 5s. each. Du Roveray. 

Gradus ad Cantabrigiam; or a 
Dictionary of Terms, Academical, 
Colloquial, or Cant which are used at 
the University of Cambridge; with a 
Variety of curious and entertaining II- 
lustrations, 3s. sewed. Richardson. 

Miscellanies, by the late Daniel 
Webb, Exq. now first collected. 4to. 
18s. boards. Nichols and Son. 

Thoughts on the Formation of the 
Earth. By a Farmer. 4to, 28. 6d. 
Richardsons. 

Plans of the principal Harbours, 
Bays, and Roads, in St. George's, 
or the Bristol Channel: including 
thoce of Liverpool, Chester, and Dub- 
lin ; from Surveys made utter the 
Direction of the Board ot Aduniralty, 


New Editions. 


by the late Lewes Morris, Esq. The 
whole surveyed, corrected, and now 
published by his Son William Morris. 
Engraved on 32 single Plates, Ri- 
chardsons. 

A Satirical View of London, com- 
ptehending a Sketch of the Manners 
of the Age. Second edition, 1 vol. 
12ma. 4s. 6d: boards. By John Corry, 
as of the Detector ot Quackery, 

se, 

A few Days in Paris, in the Au- 
tumn of 1802. With Remarks cha- 
racteristic, of several. distinguished 
Personages. 2s. Hatchard. 

The State of Things for 1803, in a 
Dialogue between the Old Year and 
the New Year. 6d. Hatchard, 

An Attempt to illustrate a few 
Passages in Shakespeare’s Works. By 

sJ. T. Fenegan. 6d. Robinson. 

The Tocsin of Social Life, addres- 
sed to all civilized Nations, in a Dis- 
covery of the Laws of Nature, relative 
to Human Existence. By John Stew- 
art the Traveller, Ginger. 

An Apology for differing in Opi- 
nion from the Authors of the Monthly 
and Critical Review. By John Coakly 
Lettsom, M. A. L. L. D. 2s, Mawman, 


NEW EDITIONS, 


Clater’s Every Man his own Far- 
rier, 8vo. 5s, ‘6d. boards. Baldwin. 
Gordon's History of the Irish Re- 
beliion, 8vo boards, gs. 6. Hurst. 
Essay on Irish Bulls, by Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth and Maria Edge- 
worth, Author of Castle Rackrent, 
&c. the Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
5s- in boards. 1803. Johnson. 
The New Farmer's Calendar ; or 
Monthly Remembrancer for all Kinds 
of Country Business : comprehending 
all the material Improvement in the 
New Husbandry with ‘the Manage- 
ment of the Live Stock, inscribed to 
the Farmers of Great-Britain, by a 
Farmer of Bruden, Fourth Edition, 
4 gs. boards, Symonds and Os- 
tell. 
Elements of Chemistry, By Joseph 
Francis Jaquin. ‘Translated trom the 
German. The third Edition, vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. Ostell. g 
Gleanings from Books on Agricul- 
ture and Gardening, second Edition, 
enlarged and improved, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
boards, Bagster. 
The Poetical Works of William 
Preston, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. «Setond 
Edition, Symonds and Clarke. 
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Miscellaneous Selections, or; the Ru- 
diments of Useful Knowledge, from 
the first Authorities, designed for seni- 
or Scholars in Schools, and for Young 
Persons in general ; containing useful 
Information on a Variety of Subjects, 
not to be found in any Book of gene- 
ral Use in Schools, and yet by all 
Persons nevessary to be known. Com- 
piled by J. Guy. Second Edition, 
with Corrections, r2mo, 4s. 6d. boards. 
Ostell. 

The: Works of Virgil, translated 
into English Verse, by wir. Dryden. 
A new Edition, revised and corrected, 
By John Cary, L.L. D. 3 vols. 8vo, 
with 15 elegant Engravings, 11. 9s, 
boards; Vernor and Hood, 

Jerusalem Delivered, an Heroic 
Poem. Translated from the Italian 
of Torquato Tasso, by John Hoole. 
2 vols. Superfine Royal vo. with fine 
Engravings. 21. 2s. boards.—Ditto, in 
Royal 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. boords, Ver 
nor and Hood. 

Death of Abel, in Five Books, at- 
tempted from the German of Mr. 
Gesner, by Mary Collyer. A New 
Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. Ostell. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, both 
in Theory and Practice ; the third 
Edition, with many Additions. By 
Charles Hutton, L. L. D. &c. 8vo. 
18s. boards.. Rubinsons. 

First Ripe Fruits, being a Collec- 
tion of Tracts, and Two Sermons. 
By the Rev. John M. Mason, of 
New-York. With a short Memoir 
and striking Likeness of that excellent 
Divine, 12mo. Ogle. 

The Use of Sacred History ; espe- 
cially as illustrating and confirming 
the great Doctrine of Revelation, To 
which are prefixed Two Dissertations 5 
the first on the Authenticity of the 
History contained in the Peutateuch, 
and in the Book of Joshua; the se- 
cond proving that the Books ascribed 
to Moses were actually written by 
him, and that he wrote them by Di- 
vine Inspiration. By John Jameson, 
D.D. F. A. §. §. Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh, 2 vol. 12s. boards, 
Matthews, Ogle, and Hatchard. 

The Unrivalled Felicity of the Bri- 
tish Empire, a Sermon, preached at 
Salte:’s-Hall, Nov. 7th. 1802, at the 
Commemmoration of our great na- 
tional Deliverances, annually observed 


° inthat Place. ‘By the Rev. James Ste- 


ven, Minister of the Scots Church, 
Crown Court, 1s. Ogle. 
G2 


The Evangelical Preacher; or, a 
Select Collection of Doctrinal and 
Practical Sermons, chiefly by English 
Divines of the 18th Century, in 2 vols 
1zmo. 7s. boards. Ogle. 


CR  —— 
NEW MUSIC. 


The Gentleman’s Amusement ; con- 
taining a Select Collection of Songs, 
Marches, "ances, &c. &c. carefully 
arranged for the Flute, Violin, or 
Fife, 5s. 

N. B. Each Book will contain 
a Variety of new Marches, 
Airs, &e. &c. 

The favorite Overture to The Tale 
of Mystery, performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. Composed 
by Dr. Busby, 2s. 
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GERMAN BOOKS 


Imported by H. Escher, German Book 
seller, Gerard Street, Sobo. 


Hildebrand’s Lehrbuchder Anato- 
mie, 4 Bande, Braunscheveig. 17996 
11. 16s. 

Tilesius von See Matisen; mil illum. 
Kupfern, tos. 

' Lessing’s Tabe'n, 4s. 

Schillers Geschichte des 30 jabrigem 
Kriegs. 8vo. Neue Ausgabe. 18s. 

Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans. 6s. 

Karsten Mineralogivehe Tabellen, 
Fol. 12s. 

Venturini Lehrbuch der Kniegs- 
kunst' und Tantik, mit Planen. 6 
Bande. 4l. 16s. 

Rt ancien Aristippus, 4 Bande, 
1). 4s. 

Lichtenberg’s Schriften. 5 Bande. 

Hortus Siccus of Upper Saxony. 
31 Numbers each of 15 Plants, with 
Linnzan Denomination.: 7). 

JacobiAnthologia Greca. Tom. XI 
11s° 

Stollratio medendi. 7 Tom. 2]. 6s, 

Nizarti Narrationes et Fabulez, 
Persice et Latine. 1]. 10s. 

Homeri Carmina a Heyne. Com~ 
mon and best Paper. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Just imported by Dulau and Co. Soko Square. 


1. Histoire d’Herodote, traduite d 
Grec, avec des Remarques historique § 
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et critiques, un Essai sur la Chrono- 
logie d'Herodote, et un Table géo- 
graphique, nouv. edit. reviee, corri- 
gée, et considerablement augmentée, 
on ya joint la Vie d’Homere, &¢. 
g vols. 8vo 4l 4s. 

2. Histoire d’Italie depuis la chite 
de la Republique Romaine jusqu’au 
premieres Années du tge siecle, par 
Santon Desodoards, 9 vols. 8vo. 3]. 4s. 

3. Le Petit Magazine des Dames, 
18mo. (To be-continued). as 6d. 

4. Esprit de Geoffroi, 18mo. br. as 6d 

5. Delphine, Roman par Mile. de 
Staal. 6 vols. 1amo 18s, 

6. L’Enfant da Crime et du Ha- 
gard, Roman... 4 vols. r2mo, 12s. 

7. Félix, au le Jeune Amant et le 
Vieux Libertin, ramo. 3s. 

8. Viécis des Lecons d’Architec- 
ture, d6unées a l’Ecole Polyteknigue, 
par J. Durand, Architecte et Profes. 
d’Architecture, 4to. fig. il 8s. 

g. Histoive celeste; par La Lande, 
4to. tl. 10s. 

10. Abrégé de Navigation, avec 
des. Tables Horajres, par Lalande, 
ato. 1]. 10s. 

11. Trait€ d'Horlogerie, par Ber- 
thoud, 2 vols. gto. i 2s. 

12. De la Mesure du Tems, par le 
meme, 1 vol. 4to. 1. 

. 14. Etiennes Mignonnes pour I’An, 
XI. 1s. 

14. Anacreon, traduit par Gail, 
Grec, Latine, et Frangois, avec Fi- 
gures et Musique, imprimé par Didot, 
2 vol. gto. ai. ros. 

15. Voyage en Piemont, par Bre- 
tan, avec Carteset Fig. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

16. Les Deux Sceurs. rivales, Ro- 
man, 2 vols. r2mo. 6s, 

17. Tableau de Londres et de ses 
Environs, 2 vols. 18mo, Fig. 73, 

18. La Courtesanne Amoureuse, 
ou, Memoires de Lucréce, ecrits par 
Elle meme, Roman, z vols. 12mo. 6s 

19. Les Paradoxes de Capt. Marc- 
Luc-Roch-Barole, 4 vols. 12mo, 1235, 

20. Lettres ecrites de Lausanne, 

2 vols, 8vo. 6s. 
. ax. Cours Historique et Elemen- 
taire de Peinture, au Galerie com- 
plete de Muséum Ccutral de France, 
7e Livtaison 

22. Histoire du Galvanisme, par 
Sue, 2 vols. vo, 125 

23. Annuaire de la Librairie, par 
Heisher, 2 vols, Svo. 125. 

*,* This Work contains, 1. A 
List of all the Booksellers, 
Printers, Engravers, &c, 2. 

5 


Books. 
A Catalogue of all the Publi- 


cations, with the Prices, Names 
of the Editors, &c. : 

24. Clemence, par Renaud Warin, 
Auteur de Cimetiere de la Madelaine, 
4 vols r2mo 7s 6d 

25. Mr. Botte, Roman, neauveau, 
par Pigault le Brun, 4 vols 12mo 

26. Histoire de Louis XVI, pre- 
cedée d’un appercu surle Gonverne- 
ment de France jasqu’a nos Jeours 
2vols, 12mo 75 

27. <Antiquités Nationales de 
France, tels que tombeaux Inscrip- 
tions, Statues, Mosaiques, &c. tires 
des Monastéres, Abbayes, Chateaux, 
&c. par Millins, 5 vols 4to Planchés 
71 10s 

28. Tableau Historiqués de la Ju- 
risprudence depuis la Fondation de 
Rome, jusqu’au 8 siecle, suivi du 
Texte de la Loi des XIT Tables, et des 
Notes explicatives, pour setvir de pre- 
liminaire 4 |'Etude du droit, par 
Gouyon, Auc. Juris, 12mo 3s 6d 
ditto Papier fin és 

29. Code Diplomatique coutenant, 
1. Les traiés conclas avec le Repu- 
blique Francoise jusqu’au Traité d’A- 
miens. 2. Des Causes des Differences 
qui out desuni d’avec elle les Puis- 
sancas contractantes. 3. L’appercu 
des Evenements Militaires. 4. Les 
Motifs des Conditions de Paix qui les 
ait swivis. 5. La Notice statisque de 
chacun des Etats pacifiés, par L’Or- 
tiez, Tribun. 2 vols. 8vo. 15 6d. 

So. Philosophie de L*Univers, 3c 
Edit Augmentie de Plusieurs’notes et 
d'une Roble des Matieres, 80, 6s 

3t Almanack national ; publisé par 
ordre du Governement ros 6d 

32 Almanack de Gotha, 
German, 6d 

33 Theodore au Je Village de 
Lobestein, par Augusta La Fontaine 
auteur des Noveaux Tableaux des 
Famille, &c. 5 vol. 15s 

34 Rodolph et Julie ; par le méme, 
2 vol. 6s 

35 Lettres inedotes de Voitaire, au 
Roide Peyse, 8vo. 5s 

36 Lettres sur la Philosophie par 
Granier, 8vo. 2s 

37 Suite de Gil Blas, 9s 

38 Caroline de Stevens 3s 

39 Nouvelle Mythologic Raitannie, 


6 do. 


fo. 5s 

40 Bartholemy et Josephine, Ro- 

man, 3 vols 9s ‘ 
41 Description d°un pavé en Mo- 

saique, dans l’ancieme ville d‘Italica 


‘ 














Foreign 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

1 Controverse pacifique sur les prin- 
cipales Questiones qui diviscul et trou- 
blent Eglise gallicane, Savoir les de- 
missions, La promgle et les Sermens 
de Fidelité, Le laucordat, Le Jugement 
la Pope sur ces matieres, Alui des 
Eveques qui att refusée leur demissi- 
sions, et celui des Eveqnes qui tout 
dounee ; par un membre de |’Eglise 
gallicane, 1 geot vol. 8vo. 8s 

2 L’Empire Germanique reduit en 
departemens sous la prefecture de 
I’Electeur de Brandebourg, 80 3s 

3 A School Catalogue of French, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish and Portuguese 
Books, published by Dulau and Co. 

4 Spanish Elegant Extracts, in Prose 
and Verse, by L. Jossa, Author of the 
Spanish Grammar, 4 vols, $vo. 11 8s 


FRENCH BOOKS imported by Gameau 
and Co. Albemarle-Street. 


Histoire d*Hérodote, traduite du 
Giec, avec des Remarques historiques 
et critiques, un Essai sur la Chrono- 
logie d’Hérodote, et une Table géo- 
graphique. Nouvelle édit. revue, cor- 
rigée et considérablement augmentée, 
& laquelle on a joint la Vie d’ Homére, 
attribuée 4 Hérodote, les Extraits de 
I’Histoire des Perses et de I'Inde de 
Ctésias, et le Traité de la Malignité 
d’Hérodote; le tout accompagné de 
Notes, 9 vol. 8vo. br. 4]. 4s. 

Precis historique de la Guerre de la 
Vendée, depuis son Origine jusqu’a la 
‘Pacification de la Jaunaie, avec le 
Tableau politique de cette Contrée, 
avant et aprés la Guerre, &c. &c. par 
B. de Bourniseaux, 8vo. br. 63. 

Réflexions historiques et politiques 
sur l’Empiré Ottoman; suivies de 
Notes du Pére Sicard, sur les Antiqui- 
tés de Egypte, par C. L. D...., 
Interpréte de la République Frangoise 
pour les Langues Orientales, 8vo. br. 5s 

Précis de |’ Histoire ancienne d’ apres 
Rollin, par Jacques Corentin Royoa, 
4 vol, 8vo. br, 11, 8s. 

CEuvres mélées et posthumes de Ph. 
Fr. Nas. Fabre d'Egiantine, 2 vol. 
&vo. portrait; br. en unvol. ros. 6d. 
2 vol. s2mo br. $s. 

Histoire d'Ttalie depuis la Chute de 
la République Romaine jusqu’aux pre- 
miéres années du dix-neavieme Sidcle, 
par Ant. Fautin Desodoars, g vol. 
vo. et portrait brochés 21. 14s. 
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Abrégé de F Histoire des Empereurs 
Romains Grecs et Allemands depuis 
Jules-César jusqu’a Frangois II, Em- 
pereur actuel 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Le Petit Magazin des Dames 
18mo. orné du portrait de Mad. du 
Boccage, 2s. 6d. Cet ouvrage sera 
continué, 

Lettres inédites de Voltaire a Frédé. 
ric le Grand, Roi de Prusse, publiées 
sur les originaux, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Svo. Ss. 

Potsiés choisies de Gresset, stéréo- 
type, beau papier rs. 6d. 

Histoire abrégée des Révolutions 
du Commerce, par A. Chappus, 
12mMo, 38. 

Lecons de Belles-Lettres pour servir 
de Supplément an Couts de Belles- 
Lettres de PAbbé Batteux, par M, 
Metmot, 2 vol. r2mo. br, 6s. 

De Tropes, ou des différens Sens 
dans lesquels on peut prendre un méme 
Mot dans une Langue, par Dumarsais, 
sme. édit. tevue, corrigée, et augmen- 
tée par Abbé Sicard, instituteur des 
Sourds- Muets, r2mo. br. 3s. 

Etrennes d’nn'Pére 4 ses Enfans, ou 
Recueil de Grandeur d’ Amer de Bien- 
faisance, de Piété Filiale, &c. &c. 
18mo, 18. 

Elémens raisonnés de la Langue 
Russe, ou Principes généraux de la 
Grammaire appliqués a la Langue 
Russe, par Maudru, 2 vol, Svo. br. 
16s. 

Calembourgs de I’ Abbé Geoffroy, 


1$imo, 2s. 





RoMANS, 


Delphine, par Mad. de Stael, 6 vol. 
r2mo, 18s. 

Nouveaux Tableaux de Famille, 
traduit d’ Auguste Lafontaine, § vol. 
12mo. 155. 

Histoire d’Eugénie, 1amo. 2s. 6d. 

Dunois, ou ’Eléve de Mars et de 
k Amour, 2 vol. 12m0., 6s. 

L’Enfant du Crime et du Hazard, 
ou les Erreurs de l’Opinion, Mémoires 
historiques, 4 vol. 12mo, br, 22s. 

Félix, ou le jeune Amant et le vieux 
Libertin, suivi de l’Assassim par 
Amour, 12imo- 33. 

L’ Homme sorti du Sépulchre, His- 
toire dont la Jalousie et la Cabale ont 
étouffé la publicité en 1756, par Ta" 
boureau de Montigni, t2mo as 6d 


a 
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COMEDIES. 


Allons en Russie, Vaudeville par 
Henrion, 1s 6d 

Le Mari ambitieux, on l’Homme qui 
veut faire Chemin, Comédie, par Pi- 
card, 28 

Emilie, ou les Femmes, Comédie, 
par J B. Dubois, 1s 6d 

Dionis Cassi Historiarum Romano- 
rum Fragmenta cum novis eorundem 
lectionibus A. Jacobo Morello, Bi- 
bliothece Venete Prefecto, prium 
Bassani apud Remondinos, anno. 
MpCecxcviI1,Parisiis, A.M. Delange, 
2800. fol. 5s 

Odes d'’Anacréon, traduites en 
Francois, avec le Texte Grec. Ja Ver- 
sion Latine, des Notes critiques et 
deux Dissertations, par Gail, avec 
Estampes, Odes Grecques mises en 
Musique, par Gossec, Méhul, le Seur 
et Chérubini, Paris, Didot, 4to. br. 
345- 
Le Mérite des Femmes, Poeme par 
Legouvé, 6me. édition, Didot 12mo 
papier velin, figures, 3s 

Errotica Biblion, par Mirabeau, 
28mo., 2s 

Satires d’Horace, traduites par P. 
i avec le texte en regard, 8vo. 

S$. 

Des Devoirs, ouvrage traduit de 
Cicéron, avec le Texte Latin 4 cété, 
la Vie de Cicéron, et des Notes, par 
Brosselard, 2de. édit. 2 vol. 12mo. 6s 

Recueil des Pieces relatives 4 la 
Procédure et au Jugement de Soley- 
man-el-HHualeby, Assassin du Géné- 
ral en Chef Kiéber, en Frangois, 
Arabe et Turc, 4to. au Kaire, de 
Imprimerie Nationale, en 8vo. br. 
tos 6d 

Fables de Logman, snrnommé le 
Sage, édit. Arabe, accompagnée 
d'une traduction Francoise, et précé- 
dée d’une Notice sur ce célebre Fabu- 
liste, au Kaire, an 8, 4to. br. 
7s 6d 

Exercices de Lecture d'Arabe litté- 
ral Usage de ceux qui commencent 
l’Etude de cette Langue, au Kaire, 
an 6, 4to. 2s 

Alphabet Arabe, Ture et Persan, 
al’Usage de |'Imprimerie Orientale 
Francoise, an 6, 4to. 2s 

Alphabet Arabe, Ture et Persan, 
a !Usage de I'Imprimerie Orientale 
Francoisé, an 6, 4to. 2s 


Foreign Books. 


La Décade Egyptienne, 3 vol. 4toi 
au Kaire, br. 3] 

Rapport du Governement Francois, 
sur les Evenemens passés en Egypte, 
4to, au Kaire, an 8 5s. 

Rapport sur la Fabrication du Pain, 
4to. 2s. 6d. 

Avis sur la Petite Vérole, en Fran- 
cois eten Arabe, ato. do. 8s. 

Annuaire pour l’An.8, gto. do. 8s 

Ditto pour l'An g, 4to. do. do. &s, 

Ordonnance pour le Service dés 
Places vo. 3s. 

Tables Nécrologiques du Kaire, 
pour ’An 7, gto. 3s. 6d. 

Ditto ditto, Pour An 8, do, 3s. 6d. 

Positions Geographiques de divers 
Points de Egypte, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Notice des Evenemens passes pen- 
dant l’'An 7, 4to. 5s. 

Discours du Citoyen Monge au Di- 
van du Kaire, en Arabe, 4to. 53. 
Courrier d'Egypte, 4 vol. gto. 2]. 28. 

The above 15 Works are nearly all 
the Books that were printed in Egypt 
during the Residence of the French 
army. By their Scarcity and the Cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to their 
publication, we doubt not they will 
appear valuable. in the Eyes of the 
English Public. 

Raccolta di Poesie republicana de 
Pieu.celebri Autori viventi, 8vo. Pari- 
gi, anno VIII. 4s. 

I Cantici di Terteo tradotti ed 
illustrati da Luigi Lamberti, 8vo, 
Greco et Italiano, Parigi, 18.01. 3s. 6d. 

Gli efesciaci di Senofonte efescio 
volgarizato da Ant. M. Salvini, 18mo, 
Parigi, r800. 18 6d. : 

Ditto, 12mo. Carta velina con belli 
rami, §s- 6d. 

Poemettialtre versioni metriche Ita- 
liane di diversi Autori, 12mo. rami, 
Parigi, 1801, 28. 6d. 

Ditto,—Carta velina, 5s. 6d. 

Consérations physiques et morale sur 
la Nature de Homme, ses Facultés, 
&c. &c. par Perrezu, 2vol. Sve. 
128. 

Examen de |’Esclavage en général 
et des Négres en particulier, 2 vol. 
8vyo 12s, 

Cours de Physiqne cé‘este, ou Le- 
gons snr ]’Exposition du Systéme du 
Monde, par Hassenfratz, 8vo. 10s 6d 

Mémoires historiques et politiques 
sur la République de Venise, rédigé 
en 31792, par Curti, 2 vol 8vo 12s 


Foreign Books. , 


Monsieur Botte, par Pigault le 
Brun, 4 vol. 12mo. 123 

Octavie de Rosantal, ou ]’Epouse 
dt Deux Maris, 2 vol. 12mo. 6s 

Bythis, ou I’Eléve de l’Africain 
par Gallot, 12mo. 3s 

Le Proscrit, ou la sceur équivoque, 
1zmo, 6s 

(Euvres Je Berquin. 18 v. 18mo. 21 5s 

Or any vol. separate at 2s 6d 

La Caverne de Ste. Marguerite, 
traduit de l’ Angilois, 4 vol. 12mo 12s 

Dithyrambe sur l’Immortalité de 
l’Ame, suivi du Passage de St. Goth- 
ard, traduit de |’Anglois, par Jacques 

Delille, $vo. figures, 16s 128 10s 58 
1zmo. figures, 12s 
8s 6s 38 28 2s 6d 
18mo, 2s6d 2s Is 
6d 1s 

Journal des Modes et des Dames, 
abonnement pour 3 mois 12s pour 6 
mois 11 3s pour un an al 4s 

CEuvres completes du Chevalier de 
Boufflers, 8vo. 7s 

Marie Muller, traduit de |’Alle- 
mand, 2 vol, 12mo. 6s 

Roland Furieux en Verse Francois, 
Poéme imité de I’Italien, 12mo. 4s 6d 

Mythologie raisonnée 4 lusage de 
la Jeunesse, 8vo. $s 

Histoire Naturelle mise a la portée 
de la Jeunesse, d’aprés Buffon, et les 
plus célébres Naturalistes, ornée de 3¢ 
gravures, 2 vol. groi. 12mo. Planches 
coloriées 10s 6d 
Planches en noir 9s 

Grammar Francoise simplifi¢e con- 
forme aux Principes établis, par Re- 
staut, Wailly, l’Homond, et l"Acadé- 
mi¢, 12mMo0. 4s 

Pensées Chrétiennes, ou Entretiens 
de "lAme fidéle avec le Seigneur pour 
tous les Jours de Année, par M. 
Carron, 4 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

Extraits critiques du Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, par le C. Fontanes, 8vo, 
1s 6d 

Influence de la Musique sur la Lit- 
térature, I1zmo, Is 

Monumens antiques et inédits, ou 
notvellement expliqués, par H. L. 
Millin, 4to, 3me Jivraison 

Manuel du Museum Francois, 2me 
livraison, 8vo. (Ecolg Itelienne) 

Plans, Coupes et Elévations des di- 
verses Productions de l’Art de la 
Charpente exécuiés tant en France 
que dans les Pays étrangers, 1re livrai- 
son composée de 30 Planches, et d’un 
Texte explicatif, 11 12s 
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imitée de I'Italien de Casti, Svo. 1s 

St- Roch et St. Thomas, nouvelle 
8vo. 1s 6d 

De \Influence de la Révolution 
Francoise sur la Population, par Ro- 
bert, 2 vol. 12mo. 6s 

Nouvelle Théorie de la Formation des 
Filons, application de cette Théorie & 
Exploitation des Mines, particuliére- 
ment de celles de Freiberg, 12mo 
6s 6d 

Histoire de Bonaparte, 3me, vol. 3s 
Mémoire sur la Topographie de Mal- 
te, 8yo 2s 

Maximes et Reflexions morales du 
Due de la Rochefoucauld, 18mo, Sté- 
réotype 

Du Jurien France, par J. Bonner, 
8vo 2s 6d. 

Lettres de Fiévé sur Angleterre, 
et Réflexions sur la Philosophie du 
1&me Siécle, 8vo 78 

Annuaire de la Librairie, par Guil. 
Fleischer, 2 vol. 8vo 16s 

Essai sur lHistoire genérale des 
Mathématiques, par Charles Bossut, 
2 vol, 8vo 18s 

Phisiologie et Pathologie des Plantes 
du Ducteur Plenck, premier Médecin 
de l'Empereur, trad. du Latin, 1 vol 
Ivo. Paris, 1803. 4s 6d 

Voyage en Suisse et en Italie fait 
avec |’ Armée de Réserve, 8vo 65 

Lettres inédites, ou Correspondance 
de Frédéric II, Roi de Prusse, 12mo 
38. 

Bibliothéque Francoise, Ouvrage 
Périodique, rédigé a Paris, par Charles 
Pougens Membre des Instituts de 
France et de Boulogne, des Académie 
de Rome et de Cortone, de la Société 
Philoteenique de la Sociétié libre 
des Sciences et des Arts. Associé 
honoraire de l'Athénée de Lyon, &c. 
Ce Journal, dont il paroit chaque mois 
un numéro ou volume in 12mo de 216 
pages, est exclusivement consacré aux 
Sciences, aux Lettres, aux Arts, ainsi 
qu’a Ja defense des vrais principes de la 
Morale et du Gout. On y trouve une 
analyse exacte et etendue des ouvrages 
en tout genre: Philosophie, Sciences 
exactes et naturelles, Législation, Eco. 
nomie politique et rurale, Histoire, 
Voyages, Belics Lettres, Poésie, Thé- 
Atre Romans, Mélanges, &¢c. Les 
collaborateurs appartiennent aux so- 
ciétés savantes et littéraires les plus 
distinguées. de l'Europe; voici les 
noms des principaux : Sciences exactes 
Histoire, Naturelle Chimie, Chirurgie, 


La Bulle d’ Alexandre VI. Nouvelle &c,—Berthollet, Desmarets, Labillar- 
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diére, Lassus, membres de ]'Institut ; 
Fortin d’*Urban, &c. Economie po- 
litiqueetrurale. Tessier, de l'Institut. 
Legislation, Politique.—-Delamalle, 
jurisconsulte; P. Ustery, Histoire, 
Antiquités, Voyages.—Langles, La- 
porte- Dutheil, Leblond, E. Toulonge- 
on, membres de I’Institut ; Chardon la 
Rochette, P. H. Marron, &c. Philoso- 
phie, Littérature, Poésie Theatre, Ro- 
mans. Boufflers, Ségur ainé, Mesda- 
mes Beaufort d’Haussoul, Henriette 
Bourdie Viot, Louisse St. Leon, He- 
Jen Maria Williams, &c. Le premier 
numéro a été publié dans le mois de 
Mai, 1800, et les douze qui compo- 
sent Ja primiére année renferment 315 
analyses. On souscrit 4 Londrez chez 
Messrs. J. A. V. Gamgau, & Co. 
No. 51, Albemarle street, Piccadilly 
Le Prixdel’Abonnement est de 1] 10s 


LATELY PURLISHED. 

The Passage of the Mountain St. 
Gothard, by her Gtaee the Duchess 
of Devonshire, with an Italian Trans, 
lation, by G. Polidori, and a Dedica. 
tion to Lady Besboreugh, by the Re- 
verend Mr. Sympson, Author of Sci- 
ence Revived, 8vo. §s- in boards 
Folio, 3]. gs. Only as0 Copies of 
the 8vo. were printed, and 50 Copies 
of the Folio. 

El .Tesoro Espanol, 6 Biblioteca 


.Portatil Espanola, que contiere Poe- 


sits escogidas de los mas celebres 
Poetes Castellanos con notas, por Luis 
Josse, 4 vol 1] 8s 

A new Dictionary of the Sp nish 
and English Languages, wherein the 
Words are explained agreeable to 
their different meanings, and a great 


Notices. 


variety of Terms relative to the Arts, 
Sciences, Trade, and Navigation, 
compiled from the best Authorities, 
by H. Neuman, 2 vol. 8vo. 11 18 
et 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

A most splendid Work is about to 
make its Appearance in the Sporting 
World ; to beentitled ** The Sports- 
man’s Cabinet,” or a Delineation of 
the Canine Race ; consisting of En- 
gravings of the various Species of 
Dogs, with elegant Letter-press De- 
scriptions, in Royal Quarto. The 
Paintings are original, from Life, by 
P. Reinagle, Esq. and are to be 
engraved in the line manner, by Mr. 
John Scott, by whoin the Plates to Mr, 
Daniel’s Rural Sports were executed. 
It is to be comprised in about 20 
Numbers, the first of which will appear 
on tbe First of April next. 

An Essay on the Beauties of the 
Universe, illustrated by applicable 
Notes,containingthe choicest Thoughts 
of the best English Poets ; to which 
will be added suitable Reflections. 
Designed for the Amusement ‘and 
Instruction of Youth. 

The Convent of St. Michael; a 
Tale taken from a German Manu- 
script of the Seventeenth Century, 2 v. 

In the Press, and shortly will be 
published, a System of Education, by 
the Author of the Adviser, The 
Work is altogether original, elucidat- 
ing the Principles and Acts of the 
Human Mind, and the Nafure and 
Extent of the various Means by which 
it can be influenced, and how such , 
Means may be best employed to 
improve and dignify Human Nature. 


MONTHLY VISITOR, NEW SERIES. 
No. 9, of the Monthly Visitor, and new Family Magazine, 3 this 
day published; containing a valuable collection of interesting matter in 


the various branches of literature. 


The above work, printed in a neat pocket size, is recommended to 


the attention of the public in general, but particularly to ladies and 
private families, being calculated to inform the mind on every valuable 
topic, and will be found a very useful medium of improvement to the 
rising generation. 

The following is a list of embellishments (with biography) already 
given in the new series :——Duke of Bedford, Dr. Jenner, John Locke, 
Lord Bacon, Miss De Camp, T. W:'Coke, Esq; Madame Bonaparte, 
Mrs. Montague, Parisian Male and Female in the Costume of the pre- 
sem day, Turkish Male and Female, &c. Chinese Male and Female, 
&c. Egyptian Male and Female, &c. Garnerin’s Ascent and Descent 
in the Parachute, Modern British Females, an Egyptian Lady, and the 
manner of passing the River Nile on a Bundle of Rushes. 








